


O attain a high moral character, a mod- 
ern writer says: ‘‘ We must consider 
the demands of the present time; become 
enlightened concerning our practical du- 
ties; learn to make the best of all human 
conditions; seek, amid all obstructions, 
confusions and corruptions, the way of 
true life; bear testimony against all ini- 
quity, and in favor of all righteousness; 
and dedicate our lives to the reasonable ser- 
vice of God and man, as children of the 
Highest, and as brothers of the lowest.”’ 





THE army of 76,000 which is now de- 
cided upon, will be nearly three times as 
large as the old American establishment, 
but it is very small when judged by any 
other comparison. This may be shown 
most effectively by the following table, 
which gives the standing armies of Europe 
on a peace footing and the ratio of soldiers 
to the population. The army of Great 
Britain numbers 210,000; France, 555,000; 
Germany, 492,000; Russia, 800,000; Aus- 
tria, 323,000; Italy, 255,000; Spain, 
145,000; United States, 76,000; Portugal, 
26,000; Belgium, 48,000; Holland, 29,000; 
Denmark; 17,000; Sweden, 57,000. The 
number of soldiers to each 10,000 inhabi- 
tants in Great Britain is 54; France, 138; 
Germany, 102; Russia, 100; Austria, 80; 
Italy, 85: Spain, 76; United States, 10; 
Portugal, 60; Belgium, 85; Holland, 70; 
Denmark, 90; Sweden, 90. Such is the 
computation in the latest edition of Mul- 
hall, and though there have been some 
variations since, they make little differ- 
ence with the significance of the figures. 
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The American army, as it is to be reor- 
ganized will be greater than that of Por- 
tugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Sweden, but there will then be only ten 
soldiers toevery 10,000 of the population, 
which is little over one-sixth of that of 
the lowest of the European Powers. 





Lonc, deep breathing kept up as long 
as possible by will power is the most gen- 
erally recommended remedy for occa- 
sional sleeplessness. The main aim in 
such cases is to keep the mind from think- 
ing. This is sometimes accomplished by 
the strain of keeping the eye fixed on 
some point in the ceiling, or keeping the 
will fixed on the effort not to move even 
the smallest muscle. Monotony will put 
a man to sleep in spite of himself. 





THE true teacher is not ehiefly con- 
cerned about his salary. This is an im- 
portant item in his list of necessities, and 
he is not likely to receive too much of it, 
if he is a true teacher. School directors 
are not given to extravagance of this kind. 
But salary is not the most important 
thing in the teacher’s life. It is more 
important that he be conscientious in his 
work. The teacher who puts his con- 
science into his work will succeed 
where others fail. If in no other way, he 
will succeed in being at peace with him- 
self. The painstaking, conscientious 
teacher is apt to give to each pupil the 
attention which he deserves, and so secure 
for each one the best fruits of his toil. He 
will necessarily make each scholar feel 
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his interest in him, which will inspire a 
pupil to do his best. To get each pupil 
to know his own weakness and to remedy 
it; to bring each pupil to the point of 
doing his best; to enlist every energy of 
the child in the tasks to be done—this is 
the work which has no money valuation. 
The true teacher cannot measure the 
amount of his work by the size. of his 
salary, but will do whatever is necessary 
and as long as it is necessary, for success. 
He who gauges the the amount of his 
labor by the size of his salary is a mere 
hireling, and unworthy of a place in the 
ranks of true teachers. A high ideal and 
conscientious work are essential to every 
one who is worthy of being called a 
teacher.—A merican Journal of Education. 





Mr. JowpDERS looked gloomily at the 
letter to which he had just painfully 
affixed his signature and then cast adubi- 
ous glance at his wife. ‘*‘Do you want to 
just run this over before I send it to son 
John?” he inquired, and when Mrs. 
Jowders shook her head he hastily folded 
the sheet, which bore the marks of hours 
of toil, and thrust it into an envelope, 
which he sealed with trembling expedi- 
tion, and then leaned back in his chair 
with an air of relief. ‘‘ I was afeared 
you’d want to read it, and then most 
likely ’twould be all to do over again, 
mother, like the last one,’’ he said; ‘‘ but 
I’m glad James wrote he didn’t mind a 
word misspelled here and there. There’s 
some things I can do, but I never could 
seem to get a good purchase on the sys- 
tem of spelling, some way. As I view 
it,’’ continued Mr. Jowders, ‘‘there’s 
some words you can spell by the looks 
and some words you can spell by the 
sound. Them I can most gen’ally man- 
age, but when you come to spelling by 
jedgment and main strength, my chances 
are about as slim as they make ’em.”’ 





HERE are some little things worth 
knowing. ‘That a bag of hot sand some- 
times relieves neuralgia. That warm 
borax water will remove dandruff. That 
salt should be eaten with nuts to aid di- 
gestion. That milk which stands too 
long makes bitter butter. That a hot, 


strong lemonade, taken at bedtime, will 
often break upacold. That it rests you, 
in sewing, to change your position fre- 
quently. That rusty flat-irons should be 
rubbed over beeswax and lard. That a 
little soda water will often relieve sick 
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headache caused by indigestion. Thata 
cup of strong coffee will remove the odor 
of onions from the breath. That tough 
meat is made tender by laying it a few 
times in vinegar water. That a cup of 
hot water drunk before meals will fre- 
quently relieve nausea and dyspepsia. 
That a fever patient can be made cool and 
comfortable by frequent sponging off with 
soda water or salt water. That cold tea 
should be saved for your vinegar barrel. 
It sours easily,and gives color and flavor. 
That to beat the whites of eggs quickly 
add a pinchof salt. Salt cools and cold 
eggs froth rapidly. 





ONE of the most reliable indications of 
a good teacher is his spirit of enterprise. 
The good teacher is a leader in his com- 
munity, he is aggressive and public spir- 
ited. He enters every worthy enterprise 
from a sense of duty to his community; 
he is in the front rank of every battle for 
good morals, sobriety and order—he seeks 
every means that will elevate his neigh- 
borhood, and stand for fair play and right 
on every public question. The true 
teacher is a living power for good, not 
only within the walls of the school-room, 
but his influence is felt in every family 
within his acquaintance. 





KinpD SEVERITY.—The Christian In- 
telligencer records this incident of a stage- 
coach trip to Western Montana twenty- 
five years ago. A mother and her infant 
child were the only passengers. A sudden 
change of weather subjected the woman 
to more exposure than she was provided 
for, and before the journey was half over 
the freezing cold had begun to creep into 
her blood. She could protect her babe, 
but her own life wasin danger. As soon 
as the driver knew how severely she was 
suffering he gave her all his extra wraps, 
and quickened the pace of his team as 
much as possible, hoping to reach warmth 
and refuge before her condition became 
serious. His passenger’s welfare was now 
his only thought, and by frequent inqui- 
ries he sought to assure himself of her 
safety. But the fatal drowsiness had 
stolen over her, and when no answers 
were returned to his questions he stopped. 
and tore open the coach door. The wo- 
man’s head was swaying from side to 
side. Instantly he took the babe from 
her, and bestowed it as comfortably as he 
could in a furry bundle under the shelter 
of the seat; then seizing the mother 
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roughly by the arms, he dragged her out 
upon the frozen ground. His violence 
partly awakened her, but when he banged 
the door together and sprang to his box 
and drove on, leaving her in the road, 
she began to scream. The driver looked 
back and saw her running madly after 
him. ‘‘My baby! my baby! O my 
baby!’’ The horror of her loss made her 
forget her cold. By and by, when cer- 
tain that she had warmed her blood into 
healthy circulation, the driver slackened 
the speed of his horses, and allowed her 
to overtake him and resume her place in 
the coach with her unharmed child. 





THIS way madness lies. A duel, says 
one of our readers, was lately fought be- 
tween Alexander Shott and JohnS. Nott. 
Nott was shot and Shott was not. In this 
case it is better to be Shott than Nott. 
There was a rumor that Nott was not 
shot, and Shott avows that he shot Nott, 
which proves either that the shot Shott 
shot at Nott was not shot, or that Nott 
was shot. Notwithstanding, circumstan- 
tial evidence is not alwaysgood. It may 
be made to appear on trial that the shot 
Shott shot, shot Nott, or, as accidents 

‘ with firearms are frequent, it may be pos- 
sible that the shot Shott shot, shot Shott 
himself, when the affair would resolve 
itself into its original elements, and Shott 
would be shot, and Nott would not. We 
think, however, that the shot Shott shot, 
shot not Shott but Nott. Anyway, it is 
hard to tell who was shot and who was 
not.—London Globe. 





‘* WHEN Knighthood Was in Flower’ 
‘* Richard Carvel’? met ‘‘ Janice Mere- 
dith’’ ‘‘In the Palace of the King.”’ 
Presently they were joined by ‘‘Hugh 
Wynne” and ‘‘ A Little Girl of Old Phil- 
delphia,’’ who told them all about the 
‘‘Adventures of Francois.’”’ A visit was 
proposed to ‘‘ The Melon Farm,’’ where 
‘*Yeoman Fleetwood’’ was spending ‘‘A 
Solitary Summer.’’ They then called on 
‘* Rlizabeth in Her German Garden,’’ and 
discovered to their surprise ‘‘ David 
Harum” trying on ‘‘ White Aprons’’ and 
‘‘Eben Holden”’ eating ‘‘ Red Pottage’’ 
with ‘‘ Unleavened Bread.’’ ‘‘ The Gen- 
tleman from Indiana’ rode by on ‘‘A 
Bicycle of Cathay.’’ ‘‘Dr. North and 
His Friends,’’ who were among the party, 
said they’d like ‘‘ To Have and to Hold”’ 
‘‘ The Fortune of a Day.’’ The Darling- 
tons,’’ of ‘‘ The House of Egremont,”’ 
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played ‘‘The First Violin’ in ‘‘ The 
Heart of the Ancient Wood.’’ ‘The 
Old Gentleman of Black Stock’’ and 
‘*The Children of the Ghetto’ did a 
**Day’s Work.’’ ‘‘A Woman Tender- 
foot’’ went ‘‘From India to the Planet 
Mars.’’ ‘‘The Queen of the Adriatic’ 
began ‘‘ The Reign of Law’’ with ‘‘ The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg,’* while 
‘* The Idiot at Home’’ was responsible 
for ‘‘ The Break-Up of China.’’ ‘‘ The 
Gentleman Player,’’ wearing ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage’ took ‘‘ A Trip to the 
Moon,’’ where he found the ‘‘ Eccentrici- 
ties of Genius’’ much the same as they 
are here. ‘‘ The Choir Invisible’ on 
** Red Rock”’ sang ‘‘ The Songs of Two.”’ 
‘*The Prisoners of Hope’’ found ‘‘ Red 
Blood and Blue,’’ ‘‘What All the World 
Is Seeking,’’ on ‘‘ The Trail of the Sand- 
hill Stag.’”? ‘‘ The Master Christian’ 
went ‘‘ Sailing Alone Around the World’’ 
to find ‘‘ Via Crucis.”” He had “A 
Fisherman’s Luck’’ and won ‘‘ The Love 
of an Uncrowned Queen” and ‘‘ A Prin- 
cess of Thule.’’ ‘‘ Under the Deodars,’’ 
‘‘ The Head of a Hundred”’ got ‘‘Wounds 
in the Rain,’’ while ‘‘ The Forest Lov- 
ers,’’ ‘‘ Eleanor’ and ‘‘ Monsieur Beau- 
caire,’’ went down ‘‘ The Lane That Has 
no Turning.’’. Sosays the Phz/a. Press. 





‘I ATTENDED one of George Whitfield’s 
sermons, in the course of which I per- 
ceived that he intended to finish with a 
collection, and I silently resolved that he 
should get nothing from me. I had in 
my pocket a handful of copper money, 
three or four silver dollars, and five pis- 
toles in gold. Ashe proceeded I began 
to soften and concluded to give the cop- 
per. Another stroke of his oratory made 
me ashamed of that, and determined me 
to give the silver; and he finished so ad- 
mirably that I emptied my pocket wholly 
into the collector’s dish, gold and all.”’ 





IN an article in the Monthly Weather 
Review, the official publication of the 
United States Weather Bureau, it isstated 
that during the past year 15,000 shooting 
stations have been established in Italy, 
and a very large number in Southern 
France and Austria. It is estimated 
there are about 20,000 stations in all. 
The statement is also advanced that, de- 
spite the large number of shooting sta- 
tions, there is at present no conclusive 
evidence that the shooting has any effect 
whatever upon hailstorms or hail. Even 
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the recent congress of hail-shooters at 
Padua is looked upon only as an indica- 
tion of extensive experiments. Several 
years will probably elapse before the true 
effect of cannonading is ascertained. 
Speaking generally, the quantity of pow- 
der used is so small that the vortex rings, 
which the shooting is supposed to set up, 
do not ascend farther than 1,000 feet. 





It is not claimed that George Wash- 
ington was a Pennsylvania German, 
though he had many of these trusted and 
beloved associates in camp and council, 
as in field and forum; but it was in the 
town of Lancaster that a Pennsylvania 
German publisher first called Washing- 
ton ‘‘ The Father of His Country.”’ In 
the German almanac for 1779, printed by 
Francis B. Mailey, of Lancaster, Pa., is a 
frontispiece of Washington on a medallion 
in the hand of Fame, who, with the other 
hand, holds to her lips a bugle, from 
which are issuing the words, ‘‘Des Landes 
Vater.’’ This is claimed to have been 
the first time this honored title was given 
the renowned general. 





JosEPH B. GILDER, in the C7z/ic, writes 
his appreciation of Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, the venerable poet and critic, who 
is now 75 years old. Mr. Gilder says: 
“Only one well-known man of.-letters still 
active in the United States is Mr. Stod- 
dard’s senior in age and authorship. 
Donald G. Mitchell was born in 1822, and 
began to publish at 25. Mr. Stoddard, 
who was 75 on July 2, made his first ap- 
pearance as an author in 1849, when the 
volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Footprints,”’ 
was offered to the public for a while, and 
then modestly withdrawn. These two 
veterans of the book world, so nearly of 
the same age, and both of them men of 
letters first, last and all the time, have 
led very different lives withal, for while 
‘Ik Marvel’ has traveled widely and en- 
joyed the restfulseclusion of a gentleman 
farmer’s life on the outskirts of a univer- 
sity town, Mr. Stoddard has spent the 
past five-and-sixty years in the noise and 
confusion of the metropolis, toiling and 
moiling in daily journalism for nearly half 
that time. Mr. Mitchell’s activity is 
purely literary, Mr. Stoddard’s almost 
wholly journalistic. His reviewing for 


the Mail and Express is good work, to be 
sure; but it is pot-boiling at best, and if I 
were a Maecenas and the poet were not 
overweenining in his pride, it would soon 
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cease. No man who has written so many 
poems that are worth writing as Mr. 
Stoddard has written, ought to be forced 
at 75 to go on working for his daily 
bread; no man especially whose sight is 
almost gone, and whose right hand has 
long been useless. The more willing he 
is the less he should have to doit. Not 
having the purse of a Maecenas—however 
—nor the ear of one—I expect to see the 
author of ‘‘ The Flight of Youth,”’ still at 


: it at 80—singing to himself, as erstwhile 


he sang to the world: 


‘‘There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain ; 
But when youth the dream departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again.”’ 





THE boy’s teacher had taken him to 
the zoological garden with his classmates. 
Upon their return the teacher asked that 
each boy should write an essay on some 
one of the animals he had seen. Here isa 
sample from a bright-minded eleven-year- 
old: ‘‘Lions always walk except when 
they eat, and then they growl. Their 
roar is most terrifying to men and other 
beasts when heard in the forest, but when 
they are in cages, it sounds like they was 
sorry about something. Their tails are 
not so long as a monkey’s according to 
their size, but kept switching all the time; 
and the seals can make just as loud noise 
and have more fun in the water. They 
arecats no matter what you think, and 
their size has nothing to do with it, and 
they think without talking. Once a don- 
key stole a lion’s skin, and went around 
bragging about it, but the other donkeys 
got onto him because he talked so much. 
That showed he wasadonkey. Keepstill 
when you are thinking.’’—American Boy. 





HERE is an excellent scheme which 
may be used in reviewing any subject, 
and is especially useful for the classes in 
literature und history. After the pupils 
have finished a chapter, distribute to 
them cards of suitable size, and ask each 
to write five questions, which, if properly 
answered, will call forth in a condensed 
form all the principal points of the chap- 
ter. The cards may then be collected and 
redistributed, and the recitation devoted 
to answering the questions. In this way 
the teacher will learn how far the class 
have grasped the subject as a whole, and 
whether they distinguish properly be- 
tween important and minor points. 
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OBLIGATION FOR INSPIRATION. 





BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


HAVE heard recently of an address 

before some educational association 
on the topic ‘‘The Obligation of the 
Public School for Inspiration.’’ It 
seemed to me a most significant title. 
We have grown to think that the supreme 
obligation of the school is to furnish 
knowledge. It is knowledge that we 
test for, that we measure and record, and 
reward with prizes and promotions. 

Yet, when we think of it, when we ask 
what was the best thing done for us, and 
who did it, we find that we are not most 
grateful for the knowledge we were in- 
duced to acquire, but for that mysterious 
something which goes by the name of in- 
spiration. 

What is it to inspire? It is not to 
stimulate, to spur, to goad. It is to 
awaken interest, to arouse ambition, to 
kindle enthusiasm, to animate with pur- 
pose, to fill with hope and courage. It 
is to do what God did, when in the be- 
ginning he breathed into man the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul. 

This is the vital thing in school work. 
To have a company of children in sub- 
jection and force or coax from them the 
performance of daily tasks is one thing, 
to inspire them is quite another and 
different thing. The influence of one is 
transient, of the other permanent; one is 
for school, the other for life. 

Of two persons keeping school, one who 
only stimulates, even if every pupil grad- 
uates summa cum laude, and one who in- 
spires, even if but a single pupil, the 
second isthe teacher. The Great Teacher 
—the teacher sent from God—said of his 
own work, not ‘‘I am come that they 
might have knowledge,’’ even of divine 
truth, but ‘‘I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’’ 

If this is true of the teacher of children, 
how much more of the teacher of teach- 
ers. If they are to inspire, they must be 
themselves inspired. If they are to im- 
part life, he must be a perpetual spring 
of life. His purpose, his devotion, his 
enthusiasm must be the source of theirs. 

Not by elaborate schemes of psychol- 
ogy, new or old, not by formal systems of 
pedagogy, not by methods and devices, 
however philosophical and ingenious, is 
his great work done, but by the loftiness 
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of his aims, the sincerity of his purpose, 
the fineness of his instincts, the breadth 
of his sympathy, the dignity of his p1o- 
fessional bearing, the weight of his per- 
sonality. 

For more than twenty-five years Larkin 
Dunton, of Boston, was a teacher of 
teachers. When we undertake to meas- 
ure and describe his work and his worth, 
these are the standards we must use. 
Wherever in the schools of Boston there 
is a teacher who, looking back over her 
life, feels that from Dr. Dunton she re- 
ceived an impulse, an uplift, which has 
made her a source of more abundant life 
to the children in her charge, there is his 
most worthy and most enduring monu- 
ment.—JV. £. Journal of Education. 
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THE TREES.* 








BY G. W. WAGONER, M. D. 





Mr. Superintendent, Teachers and Pupils: 

I propose saying something to you 
about trees. And when I speak of trees 
I include every variety that should be in- 
cluded in the ordinary definition of the 
word ‘‘Tree,’’ ‘‘a large plant having a 
woody stem and branches.’’ If you have 
always lived in Johnstown, then, ever 
since you have learned to know the differ- 
ence between objects, you have each day 
looked upon and known the objects 
named Trees. You have only to glance 
at the hills surrounding our home valley 
to see them in their ever-changing beauty 
as the seasons come and go. 

To-day their bare branches seem to be 
trembling with the swelling life-tide of 
sustenance, sucked up from old Mother 
Earth, and rushing out to the extreme 
limit of each delicate twig, there to 
struggle in tiny buds until the sun-god 
shall release it from bondage and it bursts 
forth into beautiful leaves. Some of the 
more enthusiastic trees already greet 
their god in a daily increasing garb of 
tender foliage. Soon all shall be clothed. 
The long summer days shall find some 
of us gazing wistfully again and again to 
the green hill tops and longing to be at 
ease in the cooling shades of the majestic 
trees. Some of us will be there, light- 
hearted and happy as we thoughtlessly 
inhale the balsamic odors of the protect- 


* Address delivered on Arbor Day, April 26, 
1901, before the Johnstown High School and 
Grammar Schools, by G. W. Wagoner, M. D. 
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ing trees. Then shall come the waning 
season, when the perennial life of the 
forests shall become subdued; but ere the 
transition be completed, each individual 
tree shall take rainbow colors to stain its 
foliage therewith, and in a blaze of glory 
pay the last tribute to its god. Then the 
winds of winter come whistling through 
their bare branches, and they seem to 
stand shivering in their nakedness, and 
moan and sigh through the cold dreary 
months for the beauty that has departed. 

This cycle of changes has been going 
on about you month after month, year 
after year. And yet, I fancy, you have 
never thought how wonderful and sub- 
lime was this panorama of nature. These 
trees have grown up around you, a girdle 
of beauty, and you have looked upon 
them with indifference. Perhaps you 
have never stopped to think that there 
were trees about you, and again, you 
may never have thought they had any 
influence on your welfare and happiness. 
But you are not the only ones who think 
and care little for trees and forests. For 
hundreds of years past, little interest has 
been manifested ir the preservation of 
trees and forests for their beauty and 
healthfulness alone. But instead a great 
and profitable business has been devel- 
oped by sacrificing and transforming 
these natural ornaments into articles of 
commerce. 

Primitive man, that is to say, our an- 
cestors of many thousands of years ago, 
had not developed the commercial in- 
stinct toa very great degree. This in- 
stinct has been as slow in its growth as 
any other of the qualities of the mind 
which serve now to make modern man 
almost the controller, and certainly the 
courageous investigator, of the forces of 
nature. They viewed the phenomena of 
nature with an awe inspired by their 
feelings of terror and helplessness. It 
was buta step from this over- powering 


fear to that of adoration and worship of | 


objects which stood for, or became the 
dwelling places of the terrorizing forces. 
Every occurrence or effect that could not 
be understood was attributed to the ac- 
tions of spirits or demons. Hence if the 
extract, the juice or fruit of a plant ora 
tree, produced excitement, agreeable 
stimulation or death-like depression, the 
result was due to the action of a good or 
bad spirit and the plant or tree was wor- 
shiped or placated as a god. One of 


these conceptions comes down to us from 
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the very dawn of the legendary history 
of the Aryan races. Soma, a plant, is 
said to grow in certain mountains. It 
must be gathered by moonlight and taken 
with mystic ceremonies to the place of 
sacrifice, where it is crushed between 
stones to express its juice. This juice 
when fermented is intoxicating, and is 
drunk by the priests. Their texts show 
it to be intoxicating: ‘‘We have drunk 
the Soma, we have become immortal, we 
have entered into light, we have known 
the gods.’’ Soma, the plant, is deified 
asagod. ‘‘ He is immortal, and confers 
immortality on gods and men.’’ The 
plant was worshiped as a god, and its 
juice was a sacred blessing to those prim- 
itive people. 

Other plants yielding intoxicating 
fluids were believed to contain super- 
natural beings. The vine producing the 
grape, from the juice of which wine has 
been made as far back in the pastas his- 
tory or tradition can explore, was also 
believed to contain a god. It was said, 
‘‘ When this god enters in force into the 
body, he causes those who rave to fore- 
tell the future.’’ To this day, in Peru, 
tobacco is called ‘‘ the sacred herb,’’ and 
coca. is looked upon with superstitious 
veneration. 

Many ancient tribes believed themselves 
descended from trees. They therefore 
looked upon certain trees as their ances- 
tors, and held them to be sacred. This 
idea has not yet died out among certain 
tribes in Africa. Calabashes filled with 
palm wine are placed at the feet of sacred 
trees lest the god within should be thirsty. 
Others suspend fowls and other foods to 
their gigantic trees. Our own Iroquois 
Indians believed that beautiful female 
spirits dwelt in corn, in beans, and in 
squashes. 

Many of these strange superstitions 
which attributed divine powers to trees 
and plants were in vogue among the 
people down to the middle ages of our 
own era. Indeed, the names of many 
plants bear testimony to-day of the vene- 
ration in which they were formerly held. 
One of the most curious and persistent is 
attached to the mandrake, or common 
May-apple. It was believed to be the 
dwelling place of a spirit which, when it 
was drawn out of the earth, uttered a 
cry, and this cry carried certain death or 
madness to the person who pulled it up. 
To escape this danger the method used 
to secure the root, which was the part 
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desired, was to tie a string to the plant, 
then attach the string to a dog and drive 
him off. In his struggles he dragged the 
root from the ground and died upon 
hearing the cry of the disturbed spirit. 
The mandrake root was a charm of great 
potency, and brought health, wealth and 
happiness to its fortunate possessor, but 
the awful danger incident to procuring 
the magic root made it very rare and 
valuable. There are people now liviug 
who believe this gross superstition. 
Another that is still current and be- 
lieved by many at the present day relates 
to the supernatural powers residing in 
the ash tree. It is believed the sacred 
virtue of healing children affected with 
rupture or rickets dwells in young ash 
trees. The young tree was split longi- 
tudinally for a distance of five feet. The 
fissure was kept open by wedges, and 
the defective child, stripped naked, was 
pushed through the opening three times, 
and always head first. Then the split 
tree was bound with thread and bandaged 
up. If the tree grew together solid 
and firm the child would be cured, as 
recovery took place in the tree. If the 
tree did not grow together, then the child 


would never be cured. As late as 1888 


this cure was practiced in England. 

Even our own religion has given rise 
to tales which have no foundation in fact, 
but still demonstrate the powerful im- 
pression superstition makes upon all 
minds. I quote the legend: ‘‘In that 
awful hour of the passion, when the 
Saviour of the world felt deserted in his 
agony, when 
‘The sympathizing sun his light withdrew, 

And wondered how the stars their dying Lord 

could view,’ 

when earth, shaking with horror, rung 
the passing bell for Deity and universal 
nature groaned, then from the loftiest 
tree to the lowliest flower all felt a sudden 
thrill, and, trembling, bowed their heads, 
all save the proud and obdurate aspen, 
which said, ‘Why should we weep and 
tremble? We trees and plants and flowers 
are pure and never sinned.’ Ere it ceased 
to speak an involuntary trembling seized 
its every leaf, and the word went forth 
that it should never rest, but tremble on 
until the day of judgment.’’ Men have 
named the tree ‘‘ the trembling aspen.’’ 

The broad statement has been made 
that all primitive people first worshiped 
their gods in groves. It is true that all 
literature is full of reference to these first 
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temples. I cannot give you even a hint 
of the stories that come down to us 
through the ages. The ancient Greeks 
had their sacred groves, presided over by 
nymphs, and each tree was the dwelling 
place of a dryad, who took the form of a 
beautiful female. The Romans had sa- 
cred groves, and grossly sensualized the 
worship of the wood-gods. In Britain 
and Gaul, long before these countries 
were known to the Romans, a merciless 
and all-powerful priesthood named Dru- 
ids ruled the people and expounded the 
doctrines of their faith in the sacred 
groves of oak. Czesar gives the best 
account of the Druids and their beliefs. 
The symbol of their absolute supreme 
being on earth, or their god, was the oak, 
and groves of oak trees were their holiest 
sanctuaries. Anything growing on or 
attached to an oak tree was thought to 
The mistletoe, 
a shrub which grows as a parasite upon 
other trees, when found growing on an 
oak represented man to them, a creature 
entirely dependent on God for support, 
and yet with an individual existence of 
his own. When a Druid or priest found 
the mistletoe on an oak it was made the 
occasion of a solemn ceremonial. Under 
the spreading branches of this particular 
tree, chosen by God, an altar is erected, 
upon which is placed the human victim 
for sacrifice. A banquet is spread, two 
white bulls are brought forth and their 
horns bound together. Then in the pres- 
ence of the assembled worshipers the 
priest, clothed in white, ascends the tree, 
and with a golden hook cuts off the mis- 
tletoe and casts it down, to be caught in 
a white mantle by the assistants below. 
The victims are then killed, while prayers 
are offered to God to prosper his gifts to 
those unto whom he has given them. 
The sacred mistletoe is called All-heal, 
and is believed to possess miraculous vir- 
tues for the healing of all diseases. We 
use the mistletoe at the present day dur- 
ing our most joyous holiday season, and 
it might be interesting. to trace how much 
of its ancient mystic virtues we uncon- 
sciously believe it to possess. We cannot 
but believe that all this grove-worship 
had much of sincerity in it, and was sat- 
isfying to the religious emotions of our 
ancestors. However cruel was their faith, 
and however we may shrink from the 
bloody and sensual acts which that faith 
taught them to practice, yet we cannot 
deny that 
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The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 
learned 

To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplication. 


This hasty sketch of some of the ab- 
surd and false beliefs attached to trees 
and groves by our ancestors will serve to 
show you how they were groping about 
in their ignorance after an Ideal Life; for 
knowledge and truth, which they instinct- 
ively felt must come from a_ higher 
source than themselves. They were 
searching for God, and if their principles 
and moral rules were false, judged by our 
standards, we must still honor them for 
making the search. 

We turn now from the puny, abortive 
efforts of man, to the slow, majestic, 
eternally true workings of nature in pre- 
paring a source of power for a minute 
portion of the human race—a power that 
has enabled this portion to develop and 
enjoy greater wealth, happiness, mental 
culture, scientific discoveries, and social 
and political freedom, than was ever 
known in the history of the world. Dur- 
ing millions and millions of years nature 
has been patiently, unceasingly putting 
this earth in order for our safety and com- 
fort, and storing away in its safe places 
fabulous wealth for our happiness, and 
that of generations to follow us. For 
millions of years nature had been plant- 
ing one forest after another in inconceiv- 
able numbers. She passed this vegetable 
matter through her great chemical labora- 
tory, changing it from one form of matter 
into another, then carefully protected the 
product, until in the fullness of time, the 
golden age of the world shall dawn, when 
lo! she brings forth the accumulated re- 
sources of her millions of years of indus- 
try and lays her vast coal beds at man’s 
feet. Fortunately for us we inhabit the 
earth during this golden period and are 
therefore reaping its benefits. 

The coal that is to day the foundation 
of our prosperity, had life and the form 
of trees during the carboniferous epoch 
of the world’s history. Wherever a coal 
bed now exists there existed then vast 
forests of trees. Let us try to imagine 
our own locality during the time the coal 
in the hills and valleys was being formed. 
We must picture a vast level plain: a wet 
and swampy clay soil in which are grow- 
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ing forests of tree ferns. Not the ferns 
as we know them now, but great massive 
trees with firm trunks, thick bark, and 
bearing myriads of resinous spores and 
seeds. The forest grows for generation 
after generation, casting off its leaves and 
seeds and spores, the individual trees 
falling, and being succeeded by others 
until the clay soil is covered witha slowly 
increasing layer of vegetable matter. 
Geologists fancy that fifty generations of 
coal plants must live, grow and die, and 
be deposited on the soil to make one foot 
of coal. Each generation of coal plants 
is supposed to have taken ten years to 
reach maturity. Each foot of coal then 
represents five hundred years of tree 
growth. One of our most important 
seams of coal is what is called the Miller 
seam, and it varies in thickness from 
three to four feet. Therefore we may say 
for over two thousand years the site of 
Johnstown was a vast plain, covered with 
a thick, impenetrable forest of tree ferns, 
when one by one they were deposited 
and transformed that we might be the 
beneficiaries of the force generated during 
their life. During this period of two 
thousand years and more, the region was 
at rest; then came a mighty convulsion 
of nature. The earth’s crust was slowly 
depressed. The forests disappeared and 
water covered the great plain where they 
had flourished, and deposited its burden 
upon the surface of the bed of coal. This 
latter deposit was converted into layers of 
shale. Another period of rest followed 
during which the water became shallow 
and finally its place was filled up and re- 
placed by fine mud, which settled down 
into a new bed of clay and. furnished the 
soil for a fresh forest growth. 

When one thinks of the tens of thous- 
ands of years required to form the coal in 
thé coal measures of the Johnstown basin, 
it is astonishing to know that the same 
kinds of trees produced it all. There 
has been no variation or change in the 
species. I quote a passage from one of 
the most brilliant of modern scientists, 
descriptive of Nature’s methods and 
patience in producing results: ‘‘ Nature 
is never in a hurry, and seems to have had 
always before her eyes the adage: ‘ Keep 
a thing long enough and you will find 
use for it.’ She has kept her beds of coal 


many millions of years without being 
able to find much use for them; she has 
sent them down beneath the sea, and the 
sea-beasts could make nothing of them; 
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she has raised them up into dry land, and 
laid the black veins bare, and still for 
ages and ages there was no living thing 
on the face the earth that could see any 
sort of value in them. It was only the 
other day, so to speak, that she turned a 
new creature out of her workshop, who 
by degrees acquired sufficient wits to 
make a fire, and then to discover that the 
black rock would burn.’’ 

Coal is the foundation of all modern 
prosperity. Take away coal and the 
steam engine would be of no value. 
Without steam all mechanical industry 
would be impossible. If there were no 
coal in these hills there would be no mills 
inthe valley. Without mills there would 
be no busy, energetic mass of people form- 
ing a city that is a hive of industry and 
happiness. The land would be here, it is 
true; but instead of maintaining 50,000 
people in a condition of prosperous com- 
fort, it would barely support 500 by agri- 
culture and petty industries. 

Weare, therefore, realizing on Nature’s 
investment in forests of tree terns millions 
of years ago. 

But although we draw so much of ease, 
enjoyment and prosperity from the forests 
which flourished with marvelous luxuri- 
ance long ages ago, we must not think for 
an instant that we owe little or nothing to 
the vegetation which now exists on the 
earth’s surface. Its importance is far 
greater to-day to-day to us as individuals 
than the growth of any vegetation in any 
stage of the world’s history. Plant life 
makes it possible for the higher animal 
life to be maintained in this era of the 
world. You ask, Is it possible that our 
life depends upon the plants now growing 
on the earth? I answer, If vegetation 
were totally destroyed, all animal life 
would soon die out. To explain this fact 
we must hastily examine how plants live, 
breathe and digest their food. Every 
plant upon the earth, from the tiniest par- 
ticle of moss to the most gigantic tree, is 
a living object. 

To live and grow it must appropriate 
matter to its particular needs. This mat- 
ter must be obtained from without the 
Structure. Neither a tree nor a man can 
create anything. What is appropriated 
by man is called nourishment. A man 
takes material that has lived as organized 
matter into his stomach, where it is soft- 
ened, and by vital chemical action, bro- 
ken up into its constituent elements and 
digested into liquids suitable for absorp- 
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tion by his tissues. A plant cannot take 
organic matter and decompose it into its 
elements. It has no stomach or recep- 
tacle where such material could be stored 
and changed. Its food must come to it 
in the elemental gaseous form. The ele- 
ments upon which all plants feed are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 
These elements, and especially carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, are contained in 
all organic life, animal and vegetable, 
andin the atmosphere. The air and these 
structures are the sources from which liv- 
ing vegetation receives its food. 

Of all these, carbon is the most essen- 
tial, for it gives form, hardness and 
solidity to the wood. The supply of 
carbon is drawn by the plant from the 
air, where it exists in the form of carbonic 
acid gas, and from the decay of animal 
and vegetable matter when deposited on 
the soil in which it grows. Let us stop 
to consider what the statement means, 
that the solid bulk of all vegetation is 
derived from a gas contained in the air. 
Surely then the air must be heavily 
charged with carbonic gas to furnish the 
inconceivably large amount to account. 
for all vegetable matter in existence. But 
here we are met with another amazing 
fact. Carbonic gas is only present in air 
in the proportion of one-one-thousandth 
(.001) of its bulk, and yet air is the chief 
source of supply of carbon. But when 
we come to calculate the quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas in the air the difficulty 
vanishes. 

You know the weight of the atmosphere 
pressing upon each square inch of the 
earth’s surface is 15 pounds, and for every 
square foot of surface 2160 pounds. The 
surface of the earth can be almost exactly 
calculated in square feet, and the problem 
of how many pounds of atmosphere presses 
upon it is easily solved. When the weight 
of atmosphere is known the weight of 
carbonic gas is soon determined. In every 
100 parts of carbonic gas there are 27 
parts of solid carbon. With this data 
it has been calculated that in the whole 
atmosphere surrounding the earth there 
are at least three thousand million million 
pounds of solid carbon. This is a quan- 
tity beyond human comprehension, and 
probably greater than the weight of all the 
plants and all the beds of coal which 
exist upon the earth. 

All matter is eternal. Its form may be 
changed, but it is never annihilated. The 
proportion of carbonic gas is maintained 
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in the atmosphere notwithstanding the 
enormous drain upon it which active 
vegetation induces. - Every living animal 
is constantly engaged in converting the 
oxygen of the air into carbonic gas by 
- the process of breathing. Every man 
converts 45,000 cubic inches of oxygen 
into carbonic acid each day, and the daily 
amount formed by the human and animal 
population of the globe must be enor- 
mous. ‘The deeomposition of every ani- 
mal and vegetable structure produces 
carbonic gas. The combustion of coal, 
wood and all vegetable substances is a 
vast source of supply. 

Vegetation takes up this carbonic gas 
in the water that is sucked up by the 
wide-spreading roots of all plants. It is 
absorbed from the air through the leaves 
of all vegetation. The absorption of air 
by trees is analogous to our breathing. 
In animals the air is taken into the lungs 
by muscular action, which is manifested 
by the movements called inhalation and 
exhalation. Trees have no distinct or- 
gans called lungs, or the function of 
inherent motion. But they have leaves 
in vast numbers, and these leaves have a 
structure which is capable of absorbing 
air, extracting the carbonic acid gas from 
it, combining it with the sap, distributing 
it throughout the entire plant, and de- 

iting and storing it as solid carbon in 
its structure, while the oxypen is set free 
to restore and purify the air. Now if it 
were not for the constant check which 
the processes of vegetation afford to the 
accumulation of carbonic gas in the at- 
mosphere, it would go on increasing until 
the air became unfit for the support of 
animal life, for when the air contains a 
certain proportion of carbonic gas it causes 
death to all animal life. The vapor of 
burning charcoal, if confined in a room, 
is certainly and speedily fatal to all life; 
so, too, is our common illuminating gas 
and the choke-damp of the mines. All 
these gases contain a large proportion of 
carbonic gas, and all are fatal when in- 
haled. If the proportion of carbonic gas 
were constantly increasing it would soon 
become deadly. Therefore I say if there 
were no plants on the earth neither would 
there be any animal life. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
manner in which hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen enter into plant life, and their 
importance as nourishment, but the sub- 
ject is too large for this imperfect sketch. 
Enough has been said to indicate ‘‘ that 
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the two great organized kingdoms of na- 
ture, the animal and vegetable, are made 
to co-operate in the execution of the same 
design, each ministering to the other, 
and preserving that due balance in the 
constitution of the atmosphere which 
adapts it to the welfare and activity of 
every order of beings, and which would 
soon be destroyed were the operations of 
any one of them to be suspended. It is 
impossible to contemplate so special an 
adjustment of opposite effects without ad- 
miring this beautiful dispensation of Prov- 
idence, extending over so vast a scale of 
being, and demonstrating the unity of 
plan upon which the whole system of 
organized creation has been devised.’’ 

The Creator meant that animal and 
vegetable life should everywhere exist 
together. Yet man, prompted by selfish 
greed for gain, cuts down tie life-giving 
forests and packs his habitations so close 
together in cities and towns that there 
are no places left for trees. The air of 
cities is contaminated with the exhala- 
tions of thousands of human beings and 
with the smoke and dust from manufac- 
tories and business traffic. The trees 
that are planted struggle for existence in 
the confined and impureair. The smoke 
which is constantly hovering over them 
shuts out the clear sunshine which they 
require for their health, and the fine dust 
floating in the atmosphere covers over 
their surface and clogs their pores. If 
we were wise and made use of the knowl- 
edge we possess, we would provide and 
maintain large open spaces for the growth 
of lofty trees, for they are in truth the 
lungs of large cities and towns. We 
would protect every tree and shrub, and 
hold it to be a crime against the public 
welfare unwisely to cut down or to injure 
any tree within the city, and we would 
éncourage at all times and in every proper 
way the planting of trees in all available 
spaces. 

The truth and healthy sentiment of the 
old poem should appeal very strongly to 
us now, and incite us to vigorous action 
in the protection and propagation of 
trees, which are essential factors to our 
existence: 

“ Woodman, spare that tree! 

Touch not a single bough ! 

In youth it sheltered me, 
And I’ll protect it now. 

*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 

There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not.” 
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TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 





BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 





HERE is more pure unadulterated 

nonsense in regard to teaching chil- 
dren the art and the science of arithmetic, 
unless it be that of English grammar, 
than any other subject embraced in the 
entire course from the primary grade to 
the grave. This strange phenomenon 
cannot be easily accounted for except on 
the principle of that panicky feeling 
which, when it seizes the bell-wether of 
a flock of sheep, spreads to all the others, 
and off they run helter-skelter. Carlyle, 
in one of his essays, says if one will hold 
a stick across a path along which a flock 
of sheep are running, that the first sheep 
will jump the stick, then if the stick be 
suddenly withdrawn, each sheep as it 
comes galloping to the place where the 
stick was held, will jump as the first one 
jumped. Before I had ever heard of 
Carlyle, I had practiced this trick with 
the sheep in our pasture, and had ascer- 
tained the power of suggestion one sheep 
may have on hundreds of others. Psy- 
chologically the same principle is oper- 
ating yet to a considerable extent among 
imitators in education. Bulwer Lytton 
makes Dionysius say, ‘‘Times have 
altered since,’’ and brains, too, I am in- 
clined to believe. 

In all my learning and teaching, I 
never supposed that arithmetic was diffi- 
cult for the child of ordinary intelligence 
to learn. It was not till the subject took 
on a high psychological and pedagogical 
aspect that this mew creation ever 
dawned upon my mind. It had seemed 
to me that about the easiest thing the 
average child learned in school was 
arithmetic, and to work with numbers 
and to use them, to find out the how 
many and the how much of things, was a 
much simpler task than learning to swim. 
Candor compels me to state, however, 
that this was before the era of rapidly- 
diminishing brain-cells allotted to num- 
ber work, and before that other devitaliz- 
ing principle had commenced its cruel 
work—the terrific effort to find a soft way 
of teaching all subjects and a still softer 
way of having the children learn. After 
a careful survey of all the pedagogical 
rubbish that has been printed on this 
subject and heaped in great piles on the 
teachers, so as to stop to a standstill the 
easy running of their minds, it is hardly 
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a matter of astonishment that children 
get so very little out of a very great sub- 
ject during the time they study it in 
school. I am not going to say there is 
something radically wrong in some of the 
methods that are employed in teaching 
this subject ; but I do affirm that some 
methods are very much better than others. 
It would carry me beyond the limits of 
this article to present in a logical, ana- 
logical, or chronological order the various 
methods, devices, tricks, stories and fables 
that have been advocated within the 
memory of some people still living, of 
how this subject ought to be presented to 
a child. Enough to say, briefly, that 
they include everything from nothing to 
the entire destruction of all the forests 
in the country. I will glance at one or 
two of them. 

The latest and most unique way of 
getting at this subject that I have seen 
is in Professor John Dewey’s all-sorts-of- 
a-school in Chicago. I say unique, be- 
cause it has nothing else like it on, 
under, or in, this ellipsoid of dirt we call 
Earth. To begin: About the first of 
March I watched patiently for ten min- 
utes two rather chubby bright-faced boys 
about ten years of age, one the son of 
President Harper and the other the son 
of some other not quite equally distin- 
guished gentleman, trying to find out 
one-tenth of three. One boy had reached 
that stage of sticking the sharp end of 
his pencil in his mouth to draw inspira- 
tion from, and the other was still hump- 
ing himself over the problem. I violated 
a printed rule of the school in asking 
the boys what they were trying to do. 
They said, ‘how many times ten will 
gointhree. But Mr., we are up against 
it now!’ Young Harper crossed his 
feet and went at it again, and I encour- 
aged them to persevere. As I left the 
room, each boy had the writing end of 
his pencil in his mouth, pondering over 
the problem, but with a far away look in 
his eyes. 

(An aside. ) 

Is it natural for children to say ‘‘ Go 
in?’’ All say it, from the street gamin to 
Dr. Harper’s son. 

Second illustration:— 

I must touch up the ‘‘ mother busi- 
ness’’ in this connection. Mother love 
and mother sympathy are all right, but 
sometimes the analogy is pushed a little 
too far. Once I was in a primary room. 
The teacher had large sympathy and a 
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great deal of mother love language in her 
mental constitution ; but when she called 
the gallon measure the ‘‘mother meas- 
ure’’ of the quart and the pint, it occurred 
to me that extension had reached a crit- 
ical stage. 

Some of my warmest personal friends, 
like Job’s war-horse scent danger afar 
off. They are actually afraid to let chil- 
dren do a reasonable amount of arith- 
metical work, lest arrested mental degen- 
eration should supervene. I beg to assure 
them that there is nothing scary in this 
work, except in the minds of psycholo- 
gists. Nothing that a child can do in- 
terestingly and understandingly will give 
it mental cramp. 

If there be a danger line, by all rules 
of logic, it would be along the line of too 
much talking. If any brain-cells are 
overworked and underfed, it must be in 
the group of language cells, because the 
child is an incessant talker as well as a 
perpetual counter. Counting is the basis 
of arithmetic, unity, plurality, totality. 
If arrested development is a danger to be 
avoided, why does it not show itself in 
the language centres? Why not put 
clothespins on the youngsters’ mouths to 
keep out and ‘‘arrest microbes?’’ Owl- 
hood would be the only preventive meas- 
ure, granting the premises. 

I admit that a child may be thrown 
into an habitual state of doing certain 
things, until action bocomes automatic, 
and then if this be continued too long, 
mental activity is smothered and growth 
ceases. This is underwork, not over- 
work. If arrested growth sets in, it is 
because the mind has nothing to work on. 

One of the basic facts in teaching arith- 
metic in the Kansas City schools consists 
in presenting at first to the mind of the 
child a concrete conception of the number 
idea through a material object as a start- 
ing point, and the next step is to com- 
pare this object with another as a part of 
the whole. The initial after learning to 
count is a material thing at first, and of 
a simple kind. In practice after the 
children have learned to count and to 
know the figures as symbols of things, 
or ideas which stand for things, it has 
been found very convenient to begin with 
the yardstick. The children, if some of 
them do not already know, must be told 
how long it is in feet, they being pro- 
vided with foot rulers. If the yardstick 
is laid down on the table, and three one- 
foot rulers are placed end to end on it, 
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they are seen to be equal in length to the 
yard measure. The unit of measure for 
the present is the yard, or three feet. 
The conception is reached that three one- 
foot rulers make a yard. By a little 
sharp looking and a question or two, the 
children see also that one foot is one- 
third of a yard, two feet two-thirds of a 
yard, and three feet one yard. For those 
who prefer to begin with some other ob- 
ject and pass to halves first rather than 
to thirds, there is no objection. But to 
return to thirds, or the yard measure. 
This work may be continued to four one- 
foot rulers, five, etc. Suppose the idea 
of thirds is pretty well exhausted, the 
children have mastered the conception of 
a material form so thoroughly that when- 
ever any number of thirds is mentioned 
they refer it to the material measure at 
once. Instead of working out with sev- 
eral different objects as a means of devel- 
opment, this one is used until the pupil 
refers all his notions of thirds to this one 
standard of measure, the yard. One- 
third, whatever it may be, is to him 
one foot, which is a third of a yard. He 
sees, also, that a pie or other material 
object may be divided into thirds; but 
all his reasoning, for a time at least, is 
based on this concept, and he thus uses 
it as his starting point. Some may think 
it simpler to begin with the foot ruler, 
and from it get halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths and twelfths; but this is, I think, 
too complex,as any one will see upon a lit- 
tle reflection, and, besides, too many ideas 
should not be introduced at one time; 
also the foot and the inch are arbitrary 
things that must be learned. Parallel 
with the concrete work must be carried 
forward the symbols of numbers, because 
the process is symbolic in its essence, and 
all work must have symbols for its ob- 
Never lose sight of the 
main point in the process. 

It is immaterial after using the yard, 
whether the foot ruler be next taken up, 
or it be the gallon, half-gallon, quart and 
pint measures. Beginning with the gal- 
lon meesure, the children performing the 
measurements with water, sand, corn, 
wheat, oats, etc., the ideas of halves, 
fourths, eighths are developed through the 
concrete measurements, and the language 
the child uses in explaining his processes 
of work is put into arithmetical language 
on the board. He can either tell it or 
read it, as the teacher may desire. 

By using avoirdupois weight and by 
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teaching the children how to weigh ob- 
jects with the scales employed by grocers, 
actually weighing things, not talking 
about how it is done, the children get 
the idea of eighths and sixteenths, which 
they have not had developed from other 
tables. 

The dime, nickel and penny lay the 
foundation of fifths and tenths, and the 
days of the week for sevenths. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to carry these ideas 
any farther. They are simply and easily 
understood by those who have energy 
enough to understand a common sense 
operation. Let it be noted likewise that 
the plan is, the object first as a basis of 
doing and the work is done by the pupils, 
then the expression of what is done by 
the children themselves, they are the 
workers and the tellers. The steps are 
simple: Counting, concrete object, the 
writing of the symbols, which stand for 
what the child has done, and the child’s 
interpretation of the symbolic language. 
Mathematical language is used with pre- 
cision from the beginning, so far as the 
child is able to use it. Nothing is to be 
taught over and corrected. 

There is another side to this work thnt 
must be mentioned. The children who 
do the kind of work that I have indicated 
must be kept at arithmetic in its true 
sense, and thus make each kind of work 
reinforce the other. Objects must be 
used for the purpose of giving clear and 
definite ideas, but not to be continued 
indefinitely. They are helps, and all 
operations need to be concreted. 

As to reading, writing, adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying and dividing num- 
bers, it may not be out of place to say 
something on this side also, because the 
old arithmetical side must not be ne- 
glected at any stage of the learner’s 
progress. 

No child can make any headway in 
arithmetic who is unable to read and 
write numbers, and to perform what are 
called the four fundamental operations, 
and there is no way to know these things 
except to buckle down and learn them. 
The child should know that he knows, 
and why he knows. Children can learn 
to read and write numbers readily and 
accurately if the teacher has sense enough 
to let them do so. When it comes to ad- 
dition, the combinations of figures should 
be mastered so perfectly that the children 
will seldom or. never make a mistake. I 
mean by a combination such as: 7 + 4, 
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17 + 4, 27 + 4, etc; 6+ 5, 16 + 5, 26+ 
5, 36 + 5, ete.; 8 + 7,18 + 7, 28+ 7, and 
7+ 97,6+7,38+ 8,978 oto Tet 
one combination be given till the child 
knows instantly what the unit figures 
will be when any two of these figures are 
added, and mistakes in addition will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The same idea can be utilized in sub- 
traction, and thus subtraction and addi- 
tion can be made to supplement and re- 
inforce each other. 

Casting aside rubbish, laboratory 
methods, nonsense and foolishness, I 
know of no better way of learning the 
multiplication table than to learn it. Let 
the children have full swing at it, and 
nearly all will learn it thoroughly in a 
few days. The fives, tens and elevens 
present little trouble, if the children are 
turned loose to browse on them. This 
leaves the sixes, sevens, eights and nines 
the last, which if written in a column on 
the board, the children will soon learn, 
owing to the symmetry in the products 
of the numbers up to ten times ten.—/V. 
E. Journal of Education. 
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THE BABY’S NURSE. 








‘‘Yxs,’’ said Mr. Hiller, as he care- 
fully dug around my pansy bed, “oh, 
yes’m, I’ve seen elephants in India many 
a time. I was stationed at one point, 
with the English army, you know, where 
I saw one that used to take care of the 
children.’’ 

‘Take care of the children! How 
could it be? What do you mean?” 

‘*Well, he did, ma’am. It was won- 
derful what that elephant knew. The 
first time I made his acquaintance he 
gave me a blow that I had reason to re- 
member. I was on duty in the yard, and 
the Colonel’s little child was playing 
about, and she kept running too near, I 
thought, to the elephant’s feet. I was 
afraid he would put his great clumsy feet 
on her by mistake, so that I made up my 
mind to carry her to a safer place. I 
stooped to pick her up, and the next thing 
I knew I had had a knock which sent me 
flaton the ground. That elephant had 
hit me with his trunk. One of the ser- 
vants came along just then and helped 
me up, and when I told him about it, 
said he: ‘I wonder the old fellew didn’t 
kill you. It isn’t safe for anybody to in- 
terfere with that baby when he has it in 
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hischarge. I'd have you to know that he 
is that baby’s nurse.’ 

‘* Well, I thought he was just saying 
it for sport, but, sure enough, after a 
while the nurse came out with the child 
fast asleep in her arms, and what did she 
do but lay it in the elephant’s trunk as 
though it had been a cradle. And the 
great fellow stood there for more than an 
hour watching that baby and rocking it 
gently now and then! 

‘*He was real good to the other chil- 
dren, too. It used to be his business to 
take the family out riding. The Col- 
onel’s lady would come out and mount 
to her cushioned seat on his back, and 
then one by one the three children would 
be given to the elephant and he would 
hand them up to the mother nicer than 
any nurse or servant could, you know, 
because he could reach, and knew how to 
do it. Oh, an elephant is an uncom- 
monly handy nurse when he is trained to 
the business, and besides that he is faith- 
ful, I tell you. You can trust him every 
time.’’—Fansy. 


CONCERNING MATTERS OF VER- 
BAL MEMORY. 








N an article in 7he Press a few days 

ago, ‘‘ Holland’’ noted that Mr. Roose- 
velt, having no verbal memory, never 
wrote a speech before delivery ; on the 
other hand, Senator Depew always pre- 
pares his important orations with care, 
but practice has brought ease to the pre- 
paration. While making a railroad jour- 
ney he can dictate an address to his pri- 
vate secretary. Then the type-written 
copy is handed to him, and one careful 
reading is enough to enable him to deliver 
the oration verbally as written. William 
J. Bryan apparently lacks Senator 
Depew’s mnemonic facility. He has de- 
clared that he would not be so rashly 
foolish as to think of making any import- 
ant speech without exhaustive prepara- 
tion. Writing it is the first step, and, it 
would seem, the easiest. Committing it 
to memory is an arduous labor. Mr. 
Bryan won his first nomination for the 
Presidency by an orotund address which 
‘* electrified’’ the National Convention in 
Chicago. 

Burke delighted and ‘astonished Eng- 
land by his orations. They have come 
down for 120 years to charm posterity as 
masterpieces of opulent English prose, and 
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the finest flower of oratory in the lan- 
guage. Yet they cleared the House of 
Commons, owing to the fact of their be- 
ing mostly read in a weak and unimpres- 
sive voice, with, doubtless, a strong tinge 
of Irish brogueinit. ‘‘Provincial accent,’’ 
as it iscalled, need not militate against an 
orator, however, as witness the case of 
Brougham in the House of Lords, hard, 
Scotch and acrimonious, and O’Connell 
in the House of Commons, a master of 
debate, who commanded a hearing even 
if he were a florid, burly, pugnacious 
Irishman. Wendell Phillips has left on 
record an account of the extraordinary 
power and influence of O’Connell’s ora- 
tory. Phillips himself wasan orator who 
made careful preparation when he had to 
speak in pnblic. But even his lectures 
were never written down. No two re- 
ports of any one of them agree, because 
with each fresh delivery some variation 
of expression or illustration was intro- 
duced. 

Phillips, when preparing a speech, was 
accustomed to stretch himself on a 
lounge day after day, leaving his recum- 
bent position only for meals. In this pos- 
ture he wouid lie, slowly revolving the 
speech, word by word, sentence by sen- 
tence, idea by idea, paragraph by para- 
graph, until he had built up the whole 
Structure. He never committed a word 
to paper. His trained memory retained 
the oration perfectly as he had composed 
it. Macaulay’s Parliamentary speeches, 
vigorous, interesting, powerful and im- 
petuous, differed little in styleand manner 
from his essays. In this connection it is 
curious to note a passage in a communi- 
cation to the London Academy concerning 
Macaulay: ‘‘ His public life seems to have 
affected his literary work, for the tricks of 
the public orator are always noticeable in 
his eloquent periods. The bracketed 
‘Loud cheers,’ ‘ Renewed applause,’ and 
so, on seemed to be omitted in error.’’ 

We are wandering far afield, as the pri- 
mary topic of this miniature discourse is 
verbal memory. That is a special form 
of memory with which some people are 
endowed by nature, and which others 
cultivate by rigorous exercise. It may 
be wholly wanting in people whose gen- 
eral memory is capacious to a degree 
that excites wonder. ‘Thus, when occa- 
sion requires, a man may be able to recall 
without effort everything he has read or 
heard concerning a particular topic, and 
yet be unable, without great labor, to 
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memorize consciously a short poem, a 
definition occupying four or five lines in 
a printed book, or a list of the Presidents 
of the United States. Memorizing and 
remembering are different things. Such 
people cannot ‘‘get by rote,’’ but they 
never forget such a trifling anecdote or 
pregnant phrase once read or heard, and 
recall it involuntarily by means of associ- 
ation in its proper connection. It has 
been suggested that Shakespeare’s nni- 
versal knowledge is due to the art of never 
forgetting. 

The blind Homer, chanting the 
‘‘Tliad’’ and ‘‘Odyssey,’’ while he begged 
his bread—if we accept the theory of 
homogeneous authorship of the Homeric 
poems—is an instance of marvelous verbal 
memory, but is not without parallels. 
Euler, the German mathematician, could 
repeat the whole of Virgil’s ‘‘Aineid”’ 
from memory. Macaulay boasted that 
if all the printed copies of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ were destroyed he could repro- 
duce Milton’s great epic from memory. 
Gladstone was credited with knowing 
by heart not only the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘*Odyssey,’’ but Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media,’’ a prodigious feat when the dis- 
similarity of the Greek and Italian lan- 
guages to English and to each other is 
taken into account. These few instances 
might be multiplied. ‘They raise a ques- 
tion which cannot be lightly auswered— 
was it worth while to make the mnemonic 
effort? When a young man hecommitted 
Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’’ 
to memory, more than 600 lines, which 
he could repeat all his life. At the age 
of 57 he wrote: ‘‘I walked into the por- 
tico and learned by heart the noble fourth 
act of ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ There 
are 400 lines. I made myself perfect 
master of the whole in two hours.”’ 

Thousands of actors must have envied 
Macaulay that happy facility. But was 
it worth while, especially fora man of 57, 
who was inno pressing need of mnemonic 
or literary culture, and who was already 
quite familiar with Shakespeare? For 
answer we will reprint some remarks on 
Macaulay’s prodigies of reading by J. 
Cotter Morrison, who wrote the histo- 
rian’s life in the English Men of Letters 
Series: 

‘«k * * Macaulay’s omnivorous reading 
is often referred to as if it were a title to 
honor; it was far more of the nature of a 
defect. It is, by the way, a curious cir- 
cumstance, that while on the one hand 
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we are always told of his extraordinary 
memory, insomuch that he only needed 
to read a passage even once casually for it 
to be impressed on his mind forever after- 
ward; on the other we find that he read 
the same books over and over again, and 
that at very short intervals. * * * Now, 
what could be the meaning or the motive 
of these repeated perusals? In the case 
ofa man with a wretched memory, who 
was about to undergo an examination, we 
could understand them. But Macaulay’s 
memory bordered on the miraculous, and 
he read only to please himself. It seems 
very strange that a serious man should 
thus dispose of his spare moments. 
How dry the inward spring of meditation 
must have been to remotely allow of such 
an employment oftime! ‘That a finished 
scholar, however busy, should now and 
then solace himself with a Greek play or 
a few books of Homer, would only show 
that he had kept open the windows of his 
mind, and had not succumbed to the 
dusty drudgery of life. But this was not 
Macaulay’s case. He read with the 
ardor of a professor compiling a lexicon, 
without a professor’s object or valid mo- 
tive. He wanted a due sense of the rela- 
tive importance of books and studies.’’ 

Ah, but he had the enjoyment of them! 
as of songs we know and love, without cal- 
culation or any wise study or speculation 
as to ‘‘relative importance ’’ or other like 
nonsense in such connection. 
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BY W. W. DAVIS. 





E visited the old home of Andrew 
Jackson, April 1, 1901. Twelve 
miles out from Nashville, on the Lebanon 
railroad, is Hermitage, a small station, 
and the proprietor of the country store is 
ready to furnish a conveyance for visitors. ‘ 
The historic mansion is three miles dis- 
tant over a good turnpike, but for a short 
distance you must drive through a com- 
mon lane of vellow clay. We halt ata 
gate, which the driver dismounts to 
open, and are soon passing up a long 
avenue shaded by a thick row of cedars, 
planted under the General’s direction. 
The driver looks after his team, and 
we walk to the famous mansion. The 
building is brick, with a high portico in 
front and rear, supported by six round 
columns. Opening the front door a 
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young woman appears with the saluta- 
tion, ‘‘Quarter, please !’’ at the same 
time extending a pamphlet in which 
every article in the house is numbered 
and explained. This you can use for 
nothing or pay a dime and keep. We 
try to collect our thoughts. Is this really 
the favorite home of Old Hickory, the 
most picturesque figure of his generation? 
No guide annoys, we are left free to roam 
at will through the place. 

So we wander up stairs, down stairs, 


and in my lady’s chamber. It is a spa- 


cious house, eleven main rooms, a very 
wide hall in the centre, high ceilings, 
fire-place in every room, small window 
panes about eight by ten, and no doubt 
in its day a stylish residence. No car- 
pets on floors, perfectly bare, and walls 
painted, except the hall, which still re- 
tains a few strips of gay paper of classic 
scenes imported originally from France 
by Jackson himself. Much has been torn 
away by relic-hunters. Soa hickory fire- 
place is almost cut to pieces and is now 
protected by a screen. Pity these van- 
dals will destroy historic objects to grat- 
ify a morbid fancy for a trifling relic that 
will soon be lost. 

The old home is virtually as Gen. Jack- 
son left it. All the furniture was his, 
and a few pieces that were scattered have 
since been restored. Elegant furniture 
too. So much mahogany and cherry. 
The hall and parlors are full of chairs, 
tables, portraits, curtains, cabinets, book- 
cases, mirrors, sofas, engravings. Put a 
carpet on the floor, and you have a gen- 
uine old-time mansion. Even andirons 
in the fireplaces. Here is a case of 
heavy silver service in the dining-room, 
purchased by Jackson from widow of De- 
catur, and in constant use by the family. 
Handsome mantels of Italian aud Ten- 
nessee marble. In short a much larger 
and finer assortment of household relics 
than at Mt. Vernon, or any other early 
dwelling I ever saw. Several cherry 
bookcases of the General’s books, many 
in excellent binding. 

Perhaps the most intensely interesting 
room is the chamber on the first floor in 
which the General died. No admission, 
as also in the chambers upstairs, an iron 
framework permitting a full survey of the 
interior. There is the mahogany bed 


with four tall posts, bureau, washstand 
with bowl and pitcher, tables, chairs, 
brass candlesticks, mirror, carpet, cur- 
tains, the same pictures on the walls. 
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Above the mantel, opposite the bed, is 
the oil portrait of his beloved wife, 
Rachel. No man ever had a more chiv- 
alrous devotion to a woman than Andrew 
Jackson to his wife. Ready to avenge 
with blood the least look that threatened 
her with insult. She died suddenly after 
his election in 1828, and he went to his 
inauguration in March, 1829, a broken- 
hearted man. 

After passing through the upstairs, 
which contain numerous pieces of furni- 
ture similar to those below, we went into 
the back yard, paved around the house 
with brick, uneven and out of repair. 
Through the gate into a _ beautiful 
meadow. Three old hens were leisurely 
strutting around with their downy broods. 
In the far corner of the fields are two 
cabins, and in the one with brick chim- 
ney, Jackson lived with his wife from 
1804 to 1819. Here he entertained 
Aaron Burr, and here he returned from 
his victorious campaigns. Just back of 
the mansion is the carriage house, a new 
structure, in which is preserved the state 
coach used by Jackson when president 
for ceremonial functions in White House, 
and in which he made several trips be- 
tween Washington and Hermitage, oc- 
cupying 15 days each way, or 30 days for 
round trip. 

In the field near the house are other 
cabins, and in one of them lives Alfred 
Jackson, the general’s servant. For 
years he was custodian of the Hermitage, 
showing visitors over the grounds, but he 
is now too decrepit. We went into the 
cabin to see the living relic of the hero. 
He was sitting in a chair, and near him 
his son Augustus, about 65, who takes 
care of him. A coal fire was blazing in 
the stove, and in one corner stood a four- 
post mahogany bedstead, mate to the 
general’s. In our conversation the aged 
negro told us he was 98 in March, the 
last of Jackson’s 110 servants, and that 
he accompanied him when president to 
Washington in 1829. Theold man talks 
readily, has his sight and hearing, but is 
somewhat stiff in the legs. As we said 
good-bye and dropped a coin in his hand, 
we felt that we saw for the last time a 
living witness of some exciting times. 

From the back yard into the old gar- 
den with its walks and beds, and a few 
flowers just coming into bloom. In the 
corner is the tomb of Jackson himself. 
There is a marble monument about six 
feet high, on one side a slab bearing in- 
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scription: ‘‘General Andrew Jackson, 
born March 15, 1767, died June 8, 1845.’’ 
On the other, ‘‘ Rachel Jackson, wife of 
President Jackson, who died Dec. 22, 
1828, aged 61 years.’’ This is followed 
by a long obituary. Overall is a marble 
canopy supported by several marble pil- 
lars. Around are the graves of his 
adopted son, Andrew Jackson, wife and 
several children. 

There are now 25 acres connected with 
the Hermitrge, of the original 500 be- 
longing to the old plantation. The prop- 
erty is in care of the Ladies’ Hermitage 
Association, organized in 1889. On land 
adjoining stands the Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home, where I bought a hickory cane as 
a souvenir of my pilgrimage. 
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NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 








J] HEN the Brooklyn Bridge was opened 

for traffic eighteen years agoan epoch 
in the history of New York and Brooklyn 
was marked. The structure was a mar- 
vel, and continues to this day to be one 
of the sights of this great metropolis. 
But it will have to divide the honors now 
with what is called the New East River 
Bridge, which crosses the river a short 
distance north of the first bridge; and in 
a few years these two structures will be 
overshadowed, so to speak, by the greater 
bridge which is to cross the river at 
Blackwell’s Island. These three in time 
and turn will be small and insignificant 
indeed when the proposed Hudson River 
Bridge connects New Jersey and New 
York and is open for business. 

Last week three steel cables, the first 
to connect the towers of the New East 
River Bridge, were stretched and secured, 
and now the vast undertaking will be 
pushed rapidly to completion. Although 
by no means the handsomest among not- 
able suspension bridges of this country, 
the new East River structure will at least 
be the largest and stiffest. The span 
from tower to tower is 1,600 feet, the 
length from terminal to terminal 7,200 
feet, and the width 118 feet, providing 
for four trolley tracks and two each of 
elevated railroad tracks, roadways, bi- 
cycle paths, and promenades. 

The suspended structure will weigh 
7,500 tons, and 45,000 tons of steel will 
be used all told. Besides this enormous 
amount of steel material, the bridge will 
require 60,000 cubic feet of cement, 130,- 
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ooo cubic feet of masonry, and 6,500,000 
feet of timber. More than 500 houses in 
New York and Brooklyn will have been 
destroyed before the approaches and 
plazas are completed. 

For 1,800 feet the central span will 
hang 135 feet above mean high water. 
The tower foundations are built on solid 
rock, standing 20 feet out of the water, 
and upon them the massive, curiously 
shaped steel towers rise to a height of 310 
feet. For 100 feet at each tower the span 
will be supported on the cantilever prin- 
ciple. Unlike the span of the present 
bridge, which is joined in the centre, the 
span of the new bridge will be unbroken 
throughout its entire length. 

The cost of the new bridge has been 
estimated at $8,000,000, but it may 
largely exceed that sum when provision 
has been made for the purchase of the 
necessary real estate. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 








BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


ISS LEWIS had taught school for 

nineteen years. She had kept abreast 
of the times as well as health, time and 
money would permit. She had studied 
modern methods, had attended summer 
schools and institutes; had availed herself 
of all the lectures and good things that 
promise a coveted rise of salary, a greater 
influence and better results. 

Most of all, she had gained a local rep- 
utation for teaching literature to children. 
Good literature was her pet hobby; and,. 
of course, she had a hobby—most teach- 
ers have. She knew by heart many 
poems, oid and new, classic and modern, 
that are proper and best to teach a child 
between the ages of eight and twelve. She 
knew many prose selections of great value 
suited to children. She long ago abol-' 
ished elocutionary effects, ornamental 
affectation of speech, forced artificial ut- 
terances in her school. Such false fluency 
should not be for her or for her pupils. 
Whatever others chose to teach, she would 
have no tragic gestures or affected man- 
nerisms in her school. Real, true, sincere 
expression was what she advocated. She 
urged this, too, long before the great edu- 
cational leaders of the country declared it 
was the one true way. 

Now, it was her summer vacation. In 
July she accepted an invitation to visit a 
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married cousin. There never had beena 
close sympathy of interests between them. 
Miss Lewis was ever happiest with her 
books, while Cousin Mary was her hap- 
piest in a whirlof social happenings. But 
Mary had a little girl nine years old—a 
sweet, thoughtful child. Miss Lewis 
mentally noted the budding promise of a 
strong, lovely character in the child. 

One Of her first questions to nine-year- 
old Grace was, ‘‘ Where do you go to 
school ?”’ 

‘**T gointo the city every morning; it is 
only two miles, you know.’’ 

‘*What do you study?’ was the next 
question. 

Little Grace gave a most satisfactory 
account of her studies, and then added, 
‘* And I take lessons in elocution now.’’ 

**Oh!’”’ ejaculated Miss Lewis, ‘‘ you 
do ?”’ 

The mother of the child then said, 
‘Grace, can’t you recite one of your 
pretty pieces for Aunt Ellen ?”’ 

Schoolmarm Ellen half groaned in- 
ward!y, but said, ‘‘Have you learned 
some pretty things from Lowell or Long- 
fellow you can recite to me?’’ 

Little Grace looked somewhat puzzled, 
but her mother, still smiling fondly in an- 
ticipation of the new pleasure to be given 
to Ellen, said, ‘‘ Grace has some lovely 
pieces she can speak.’’ And with aknow- 
ing little nod to her daughter she settled 
comfortably back among the couch pil- 
lows and looked with pride upon Grace, 
who in glad obedience came forward into 
‘the centre of the room, gracefully ar- 
ranged two chairs in a satisfactory .posi- 
tion and stepped backward. 

Immediately her simple, childish man- 
ner, so charming and natural, changed 
into an affected, grown-up manner, most 
unattractive and unnatural. She began 
her selection in the attitude of welcoming 
some imaginary guest. An artificial 
smile was about her mouth as she stepped 
forward, saying, ‘‘Oh! it is you, Miss 
Boredom! This is indeed a very great 
pleasure!’’ Then, with a most distress- 
ing little scowl and a long breath, aside 
she said softly, ‘‘ How can I endure this 
dreadful bore again so soon?’’ Immedi- 
ately changing her countenance, she 
turned to the supposed guest again with 
eyes dilated with apparent pleasure, and 
motioning to a chair, said in silvery 
tones: ‘‘ Do take this chair. 77s one, 
please. Wekeep /hat chair just for show. 
We never sit in that. It was bought to 
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match our carpets.’’ With more frowns 
and head turned she tapped her little toe 
impatiently on the carpet and said in an 
undertone, ‘‘I wonder how long the old 
woman is going to stay /¢hzs time!’’ 
Quickly turning to the guest she assumed 
a look of loviug anxiety, saying tenderly, 
‘*T’m so anxious to know how you are!”’ 
This was followed by the words and ges- 
tures at one side, ‘‘ How I do daze to hear 
her talk of her ailments!’’ 

As Grace glanced aside this time her 
eye chanced to catch a glimpse of Miss 
Lewis, who sat with countenance immov- 
able, betraying no sign of her real disap- 
pointment—nay, disgust. 

Then therecame a pause. It was a long 
pause. Grace stopped speaking. She 
looked steadily out of the window, stood 
perfectly still, and her whole attitude was 
one of thoughtfulness rather than one of 
anxiety to recall words. She gazed far 
down over the meadows to the long hills 
faraway. Her thoughts were not of that 
piece. 

Her mother said, ‘‘ Grace, why do you 
stop? Go on, dear! You know what 
comes next. I’m sure you know it. 
You’ve said it hundreds of times to us. 
Why, Grace, I never knew you to forget 
like this before! How strange you act! 
What is the matter with you ?”’ 

Still Grace did not move her lips. She 
stood perfectly still as if a sudden realiza- 
tion of the worthlessness of that recita- 
tion was dawning upon her as it had 
never done before. 

The beautiful, intelligent and sincere 
face of Miss Lewis, her earnestness and 
truth, impressed the child. Miss Lewis 
did not approve of the selection, although 
she had not said one word, but her heart 
felt genuinely heavy, sad and grieved to 
Little Grace had 
felt this mental atmosphere keenly. She 
knew Miss Lewis would have no ‘chair 
for show,’’ nor would she say one thing 
to a guest and inwardly feel another. 
This little girl of nine felt that moment 
an overwhelming sense of the injustice 
done her in being compelled to memorize 
and recite such a deceptive, false selec- 
tion. Presently her eyes began to fill with 
tears. She turned her head away from 
Miss Lewis, shook it sadly, and then with 
eyes full of tears she said, ‘‘ Mamma, I 
can’t speak that piece any more.’’ 

Her mother, in ignorance of the child’s 
true nature, said, ‘‘ Why not, dear! It’s 
one of your best pieces, I think.”’ 
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‘‘No, mamma, no!’’ exclaimed Grace, 
“it isn’t. I can’t speak it, and I don’t 
know why.”’ 

Miss Lewis did know why, yet the 
mother never mistrusted. Grace went out 
of the room quietly. 

Miss Lewis said to her cousin, ‘‘ Who 
is her teacher ?’’ 

‘Miss Huntington,’’ was the reply. 
‘* She is a fine teacher, too,’’ was added. 

Miss Lewis said very thoughtfully, 
‘* Grace has a pretty voice for speaking, 
and a lovely nature. I hope Miss Hunt- 
ington will give her the right sort of 
pieces to learn.’’ 

This is but one instance among hun- 
dreds. ‘Teachers in the schools are daily 
striving to inculcate a taste for the pure, 
true and best in literature. Yet parents, 
respected, worthy, and of average intelli- 
gence, will uphold and encourage teach- 
ers of elocution—so-called good—in 
teaching such empty, false trash. It is 
mere intellectual rubbish; puts false, arti- 
ficial ideas of life before an innocent, 
true, loving child, and its very frothiness 
is a great injury to the child. Such ideas 
remain, and every line learned bears a 
lasting impress for good or evil. Such 


- objectionable selection as the above is 
hurtful to all the higher emotions, bane- 
ful in its effects, and detrimental to the ; 
child’s best nature, dwarfing and poison- 
ing itin the plastic age when it should 
be surrounded by all that is full of beauty, 
loveliness and truth.—ducation. 


——_ 


LATIN AND GREEK IN OUR 
COLLEGES. 





BY GEORGE F. HOAR, 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


HAVE no title to speak, as one having 

authority, of the great questions touch- 
ing college education. But I have fora 
good many years been a good deal in 
legislative chambers and court-houses, 
and addressed hundreds of political meet- 
ings, and heard and read thousands upon 
thousands of sermons. I have had a great 
chance to observe what training fits men 
to convince and persuade their auditors 
by speech, a faculty indispensable to ora- 
tors, statesman, advocates and preachers. 
Indeed, no man can live in this country, 
with his eyes open, and not have occasion 
to think of the great problem by what 





form of education are we to get the best 
men as material for our public service. 

Until lately it has been almost univer- 
sally thought that this faculty was best 
gained and attained by the study of Latin 
and Greek, familiarity with the best mod-. 
els of style in those languages, and the 
habit of translating them into English. 
Proficiency in these things was required 
for the college degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The rank of students in college and uni- 
versities was determined by that standard. 
But of late the rigor of this rule has been 
relaxed, so that now a degree of A. B., 
in some of our foremost universities, may 
be given to youths who have never 
studied Greek at all; and if Latin be re- 
quired for entrance, or to be studied for 
a part of the course, the student may, if 
he choose, discontinue the study of Latin, 
of which he may have bad but a poor 
smattering, and that pretty much forgot- 
ten before he gets through. 

Now I hope and believe that in this 
matter of the elective system the pendu- 
lum will swing back again. All coun- 
tries have had great examples of men who 
are called self-educated men. We have 
had Franklin and Abraham Lincoln and 
others quite worthy to be named with 
these. But I believe that all of them 
would have agreed that they themselves 
would have been better fitted for the work 
they did if they could have had a good 
college training, and that their education, 
so far as they learned anything of science 
or literature, was not as good for their 
own purpose as that they could have got 
from a good college. It was to the ex- 
perience and knowledge of human nature 
and of the character of the people that 
they gained in an early life of hardship 
and poverty, and the confidence of the 
people, who regarded them as peculiarly 
belonging to them, that their power over 
the people was owing, and not specially 
to their faculty of speaking or writing, 
marvelous as that may have been. 

I think the best character, intellectually 
and morally, the best type of cultivated 
manhood, the best instrument for the 
people’s service, in public life, or at the 
Bar, or in the pulpit, the most perfectly 
rounded type and example of the gentle- 
man which the world has so far seen, is 
to be found in the product of the English 
and American universities and colleges. 
It is a type of manhood which in Eng- 
land, certainly, is improving and growing 
better from generation to generation. 
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There is no better study for the American 
youth to-day than the memoirs of the 
college bred men whom England has had 
for her Indian and other colonial service, 
in Parliament, at the bar and in litera- 
ture, for the last fifty years. We have 
many like examples in this country. I 
hope we may have many more. 

Now I think—I would speak modestly, 
and as becoming me in this matter—I 
have a very deep-seated and strong con- 
viction that one powerful influence in 
forming such a character, in the matter 
of taste, of mental vigor, of the capacity 
for public speaking and for writing, in 
the power of conveying with clearness 
and force and persuasive power, without 
any loss in the transmission, the thought 
that is in the mind of the speaker or 
writer to the mind of the people, is to 
study and translate what are called the 
classics, the great Latin and Greek 
authors. I think this not only an impor- 
tant but an essential instrumentality. 

I could state, if there were room, some 
reasons for this belief. But I should 
entertain the belief none the less if it 
should turn out that my reasons for it 
were not the best. The fact will remain 
a fact, whether I am able to account for 
it or not. 

Under our college customs the degree 
of A. B. has signified heretofore that the 
youth has received thistraining. I think 
that should continue to be its signification 
—Ingenuas fideliter didicisse artes. For 
other attainments let other forms of cer- 
tificate be used, and let new ones be de- 
vised if they be needed. But let the old 
college degree have the old meaning. 

I do not object to the education of 
youth designed for other employment 
than these professions or public life at the 
same institutions or in the same classes 
with those of whom I have spoken. 
Indeed, I think they ought to be so ed- 
ucated, and that in general it would be 
better for them to be educated in the 
same way. But I am not insisting on 
that or discussing that now. If in any 
respect they ought to have a different 
training and the interests of the two are 
in conflict, let their interest give way or 
be postponed to the other at Harvard and 
Yale, as it always has given way to the 
other at Harvard and Yale till lately, 
from the beginning. Certainly do not 
take any risk of spoiling the classical ed- 
ucation by striving to blend any other 
with it. 
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Now, if this be true, how unwise to 
permit the boy who is destined for such 
a career to elect in his youth that he will 
attempt it, without using the best means 
and instrumentalities to fit himself for it. 
You put before him the temptation of an 
easier way of getting into college, you 
put before him a motive slight, but still 
enough to determine the, decision of a 
child, to join some favorite companion in 
a study, to avoid a disagreeable teacher, 
or study under an agreeable teacher, or 
to get rid of severe labor, or some other 
of the thousand motives that affect the 
immature fancy of youth, or you put upon 
the parent a responsibility for which he 
or she is utterly unfit, and which the uni- 
versity or college, if it has good govern- 
ment, ought to assume, and the fate of 
the boy is decided” Foreign languages, 
especially the dead languages, are not to 
be learned as a rule after one comes to 
manhood. This elective system dooms 
the scholar to be shut out forever and for- 
ever from the literature of Greece and 
Rome.» I do not know that that literature 
is greater than that which is known as 
the Jewish Scriptures. But the religious 
literature of the Hebrews comes to us, I 
suppose, without substantial loss, through 
the medium of our great translation. On 
the other hand, there are to be found in 
the English language few examples of a 
translation from which the Englishman 
or the American who does not know 
Greek or Latin can get the least concep- 
tion of the original. 

Your boy is to be an artist. Will you 
let him, if you expect him to gain a high 
place in his art, elect before he is twenty 
years old, perhaps before he is twelve 
years old, or will you let somebody elect 
for him, that he shall never in his life see 
a work of Greek or Italian art?/ And yet 
your elective system dooms to a like fate, 
to a worse fate, the boy who expects to 
follow some calling, to which refinement 
of taste, clearness and precision of 
thought, vigor and power of utterance, 
the gift of eloquence, the capacity to per- 
suade, the capacity to delight, to set on 
fire the people whom he addresses, is in- 
dispensable, and he never in his life, if 
you have your way, is to know any of the 
great things of this kind which mankind 
have done from the beginning of time, 
except what are found in his native 
tongue. 

{ Of one thing I feel very confident. 
That is, that the men whom I have 
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known at the Bar, in public life and in 
the pulpit, who have been good Latin or 
Greek scholars, and who have kept up 
the love and study of either language 
through life, especially those who have 
been lovers of Greek, have shown great 
superiority in the matter of effective pub- 
lic speaking. And certainly the biog- 
raphies of Englishmen of note for the last 
hundred years will show the same thing. 
— The Independent. 


_— 


WHY WE STUDY GREEK. 








SENATOR Hoar’s testimony to the 
value of classical studies, and especially 
of Greek, is that of experience and obser- 
vation. It is that sort of inductive evi- 
dence that is most convincing. |Few 
men have had better opportunities to ob- 
serve, and he declares that a college 
training, and especially a classical train- 
ing, the kind that carries with it the dis- 
cipline of translation from Greek and 
Latin into English, is of the greatest 
value to one who wishes to secure success 
in public life. Barring magnificent ex- 
ceptions, like that of Abraham Lincoln, 
the best use and command of the English 
language is attained by those who study 
it critically by comparison with the clas- 
sical tongues. From this induction he 
draws the easy conclusion that those 
whose business it will be to speak to the 
public ought not in their college course 
to be either encouraged or permitted to 
elect other studies to the exclusion of this 
most important if not always attractive 
and never easy portion of the curriculum. ° 

While the evidence of experience is of 
the first importance, and while the better 
command of the English language is a 
sufficient reason for classical study, yet 
another reason, less immediately practi- 
cal and often unrecognized, really controls 
in the pre-eminence given to classical 
studies.. It is the pre-eminence of the 
classic lands, and especially of Greece, 
in the history of the world’s civilization. x 

If one wants to get a true idea of the 
orderly movement of the solar system he 
must in imagination place himself at its 
centre. From the earth the planets seem 
to move in confusing epicycles, now for- 
ward and now backward; transport your- 
self to the sun, and every movement is 
forward and orderly. So if one would 
understand the religious movements of 
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the world, he must plant himself, not in 
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Mecca or Delhi, but in Jerusalem; only 
from Jerusalem can religious forces be 
computed and weighed. 

Quite as true is it that Greece is cen- 
tral to all the world’s civilization, liter- 
ature and art. Because culture, for which 
we go to college, has for its purpose the 
study of civilization, literature and art, 
we have to go to Greece to get our bear- 
ings and comprehend their forces and 
currents. Before Greece there was only 
imperfect, groping civilization, only 
brutal or conventional art, only uncon- 
scious and unstudied literature. Human 
genius never culminated in Egypt or 
Babylonia. Syria and Palestine reached 
no higher level. India and China scarcely 
rose above acultivated barbarism.\ Greece 
first saw clearly and uttered what was 
beautiful, and made poetry, history and 
philosophy, and the various forms of art, 
actual even up to the ideal standard. 
Because Greece invented all we want to 
study, except religion and physical sci- 
ence, we must begin our studies at 
Greece. 

Still further, from the time of Pericles 
to this day no new and independent civ- 
ilization has originated. Greece has been 
the mother of every other national civil- 
ization that the world has seen. That of 
Rome was as truly the child of that of 
Greece as the Aineid was child of the 
Odyssey, and when the Dark Ages began 
to lighten the dawn came out of the Greek 
East in the Renaissance of classic art and 
literature. Italy, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, all Europe kindled into a sudden 
fervor of enthusiasm for learning, and 
that learning all classical. If one doubts 
it, let him read Milton’s masterly treatise 
on ‘‘Education.’’ Let him look to see 
where Michel Angelo found his models. 

Into the deep fountain of Greek culture 
all historic streams converged, whether 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Pheni- 
cian, or Asiatic; out of that fountain all 
rivers have diverged to many lands. If 
we would understand the world’s history 
we must go back to little Attica; we 
must stand on the Acropolis. This is 
the reason why the study of Greek his- 
tory, of the Greek language and the 
Greek writers, can never become obsolete. 
The man of letters will always be the 
man who has studied Greek.—LZdztorial 
in The Independent. * 





And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 
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BETTER THE INSTRUCTION. 





BY CAROLINE B. LEROW. 





T first thought there seems to be no 
connection between the famous 
**Message to Garcia’’ and the Educa- 
tional Commission of the Philippine 
Islands, yet the thoughtful mind can 
hardly read of the proposed plans of the 
latter without reverting to that renowned 
literary production. The point of that 
most entertaining essay lies in the re- 
markably clear and emphatic way in 
which the author has shown the lack of 
conscience and capability in the average 
employee of the average business man. 
The heartfelt endorsement of every sylla- 
ble by thousands of these same business 
men on two continents has furnished 
abundant proof of the friction, trial and 
torment with which most business is car- 
ried on where much ‘‘help”’ is required 
from young persons, and too often even 
when such persons are ‘‘no longer young.”’ 
The Philippine Commission is consider- 
ing an expenditure in gold of one million 
six hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
during the coming year in reconstructing 
the public school system of the Philippine 
archipelago. Since September 1, 1900, Dr. 
F. W. Atkinson has teen general super- 
intendent of the Manila schools, and has 
done much towards bringing about orderly 
conditions. The bill empowers the gen- 
eral superintendent to appoint, subject to 
the military governor’s approval, super- 
intendents in each of the eighteen mili- 
tary districts at salaries of two thousand 
dollars. Local advisory school boards 
are to be organized as civil government 
becomes established. English is decreed 
to be the basis of all instruction, and au- 
thority is given to secure teachers from 
the United States, traveling expenses to 
Manila to be paid by the government. 
Three night schools have recently been 
established with a large attendance of 
pupils of all ages. Appropriations are 
made for conducting three normal schools. 
Military and civil officials agree that in 
education lies the ultimate solution of the 
question of good citizenship of the na- 
tives. With such lavish expenditure of 
time, labor and money, such issues of life 
and death as are dependent upon the 
results of such expenditure, can there be 
to-day any more vital matter before the 
American people than the question as to 
how this situation shall be met, and as to 
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the persons best qualified to answer the 
question ? 

Considering that originally education 
was intended to fit only for theology, law 
or medicine, it is not strange that it was 
wholly intellectual, and largely a matter 
of abstractions and technical terms. The 
main trouble with our present system is 
that it has largely remained so. Our 
educational has not kept pace with our 
social and commercial progress. The 
step has been quickened during the last 
quarter of a century, and for that we are 
devoutly thankful, but it is not yet quick 
enough to keep up with the procession of 
events. 

The study by teachers of the compara- 
tively new sciences of psychology and 
pedagogy, and the work of the pupils in 
cooking, sewing, type-writing, physical 
culture and manual training, has done 
more than can be conceived for the health, 
intelligence and usefulness of the young 
people sent from our schools into the 
busy, work-a-day world. 

So far as the mere accumulation of 
facts from books is concerned, our schools 
are a great success, as proved by the 
progress of pupils all along the line from 
entrance to graduation. Every year there 
are sent out into the world thousands of 
young men and women with splendid 
intellectual equipment, and were this all 
that is essential in our present era of 
civilization, no fault could be found with 
the schools on the ground of inadequate 
preparation. But this is not all. In 
these latter days we have come into pos- 
session of a new heaven and a new earth. 
Science is revolutionizing life—not only 
business, but domestic, social and profes- 
sional life—and the revolution has but 
just begun. With every year, nay, with 
every month, new discoveries, inventions 
and applications are creating new com- 
forts and luxuries, new demands upon 
intelligence, skill and ingenuity. Not 
only is needed the receptive, well-fur- 
nished brain, but the active and reasoning 
one, with the quick, accurate eye, and 
the quick, accurate and skillful hand as 
well. 

Yet with all the demand made upon 
men and women with every hour of life, 
how lamentably ignorant seem to be 
many of our best educated men and 
women concerning the most practical and 
essential matters of every-day existence; 
not from ignorance of abstract facts and 
theories concerning them, but from lack 
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of the active logical faculty, able to trace 
connection between cause and effect; to 
view practical matters in their correct 
proportion, relation and perspective; to 
deduce, infer and generalize; to apply 
— principles to particular cases. 

his logical faculty is the sime gua non 
for success in every direction, as truly in 
the kitchen and the work-shop as in the 
laboratories of a university ; as necessary 
for the cash-girl, the errand boy, the 
housekeeper, the clerk, the mechanic, as 
for the most advanced scientist. Yet in- 
dispensable as is this particular form of 
mental life, it is the one least cultivated 
in our schools, and the absence of it 
largely accounts for the enormous amount 
of waste, misery and disaster in domestic, 
social and financial affairs. 

Closely connected with this lack of the 
practical is the lack of the ethical ele- 
ment, and in some respects the two seem 
identical in their manifestations and re- 
sults. The callousness of the average 
public conscience is something appalling. 
It is exhibited in the lack of respect and 
reverence for elders, for authority, for 
the rights of other persons, for other 
persons’ property ; in eagerness to shirk 
personal responsibility; in the breaking 
of promises and engagements; careless- 
ness of social and financial obligations; 
unworthy amusements, ambitions and 
standards; the propensity for exaggera- 
tion, gossip and slander, as well as the 
ready and convenient falsehood. 

If there were not such universal suffer- 
ing on account of the lack of the accurate 
eye, the trained hand, the reasoning fac- 
ulty, promptness, reliability and consci- 
entiousness, such an arraignment as the 
**Message to Garcia’’ would never have 
been written, or, being written, would 
have met with instant condemnation in- 
stead of enthusiastic praise and endorse- 
ment. 

General Joseph H. Wheeler has lately 
declared, ‘‘I am one of those who are 
firmly convinced that American principles 
and American civilization will be a ben- 
efit to any country where they are intro- 
duced, and I am likewise convinced that 
it is the destiny of our glorious flag to 
float over many lands and many seas, 
and that where it once has floated there 
it will remain.’’ 

General Wheeler is not alone in his 
faith or his desire, but with both belongs 
the aspiration that this civilization shall 
be the best of which any government is 
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capable, that the education carried along 
side by side with the flag shall be the 
evolution not merely of one-third, but of 
the entire man and woman, a develop- 
ment of the hand and heart as well as of 
the head, as much for morality as for 
memory, as much for life as for literature. 
The men to whom this great work is to 
be entrusted should be of the best brains 
among us, men willing to learn of the 
past, alive to the needs of the present, 
anxious to make wise provision for the — 
future, that all young Americans on both 
sides of the sea, whether born in Mt. 
Vernon or Manila, shall come into the 
goodly heritage of a judicious and com- 
plete education.—ducational Gazette. 


_— 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME LIFE. 


TEMPERANCE speaker relates a 

bit of experience that is as interest- 

ing as it is suggestive. She was to speak 

at a certain small town, where she arrived 

in the afternoon. At the station the vis- 

itor was met by the president of the local 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 

a soft-voiced woman with a young face 
beneath silver hair. 

As the two ladies were riding along 
the shady street, pupils from the public 
school began to throng the sidewalks. 

At a crossing a bright-faced boy stood 
waiting for the ladies to pass, and lifted 
his cap with a courteous gesture and 
sunny smile. 

The hostess leaned from the carriage 
with a pleasant greeting, and the gray 
cap covered the ‘brown curls again as 
they drove on. ‘‘One of your Sunday- 
school class?’’ ventured the speaker. 
‘‘No,”’ replied the hostess; ‘‘my only 
son, Harry.’’ 

As they approached the house they 
nearly overtook a young girl of about 
fourteen and a middle-aged man, walking 
briskly. The man was listening in a 
deferential way to the girl’s merry chatter. 
At the gate they paused, the man lifted 
his hat in a parting salute, as he held the 
gate for the girl to precede him; then, 
bowing, he passed on. 

“‘This is our home; that is my hus- 
band.”’ 

‘‘And you have another guest, or is the 
young lady a caller?’’ asked the speaker. 

‘‘'T’hat is our Margaret, our oldest child. 
She and her father are great chums.’’ 
That evening, at the daintily-appointed 
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tea-table, the youngest child, a bashful 
child of seven or eight years, had the 
misfortune to drop and break a fragile 
piece of china. Her face crimsoned with 
distress, and the violet eyes lifted to her 
mother’s face were large with gathering 
tears. The speaker winced, dreading 
discordant notes where all had been har- 
monious. ‘‘I hope they will not send 
her away in disgrace—poor little thing!’’ 
her thoughts ran. 

But even as she thought, with perfect 
courtesy the mother spoke the same con- 
ventional words of reassurance which she 
would have used had the honored guest 
broken the cup. Seeing the quivering 
lip of her cherished child—her guest from 
God—she added, softly: ‘‘ Mother knows 
you are sorry, dearest. Just let it pass 
and overcome it,’’ while the father, with 
ready tact, engaged the speaker in con- 
versation. 

The speaker was charmed. That even- 
ing, walking with another white-ribboner, 
she could not resist saying, ‘‘ Your presi- 
dent seems wonderfully blest in her chil- 
dren.’’ 

‘*Yes, but she has anxieties as well as 
the rest of us,’’ was the unexpected re- 
ply. ‘‘Margaret has grown so winning 
that even the college boys would walk 
around by the high school to walk and 
talk with her, until her father quietly 
happened to be returning from the court 
house to his office, past their house, every 
time. Yes, it does take his time; but he 
is queer. He thinks that is one of the 
things his timeisfor. Hethinksit pays.’’ 





AMUSING ANSWERS. 





BY J. A. BUCHANAN. 





HE following amusing answers I have 
noted down from the examination 
papers of children in our public schools. 
Some of them, I must say, however, are 
from teachers’ examinations. They may 
prove to be interesting to the readers of 
the Oregon Teachers’ Monthly : 

The sympathetic system is a system of 
nerves that runs to the eye and controls 
the flow of tears. 

There is a petition lengthwise through 
the centre of the heart. 

The bones are held together by joints. 

In the air there are a great many small 
insects not visible in the naked eye; each 
one of these is called a ferment. 
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Mention some of the causes of defective 
eyesight. Answer: That a person is blind 
is one of them. 

The ear is where the sense of hearing 
comes from. 

The feminine of hero is shero. 

The epidermis is the longest bone in 
the body. 

The cerebrum is a bone of the arm. 

Alcohol is very injurious to the gastric 
juice, also to the heart, and if used very 
much it is almost as bad as liquors. 

The larnyx is the thought. 

The organs of the nervous system are 
the brain and the mind. 

I don’t know why the sun is called 
masculine unless it is because we can’t 
get along without man. I guess the 
moon must be masculine because we 
speak of the man.in the moon. 

Balboa climbed up in a big fir-tree and 
discovered the Pacific ocean. 

Columbus discovered America in 1492, 
and he sailed with six ships from the old 
world to the new world and he had dis- 
covered the Mississippi river. He went 


._ from the old to find it and could not, and 


a man slipped behind a bush and Colum- 
bus came along and he was shot. 

Sebastain Cabot discovered a part of 
the new world. John Cabot started out 
with a few ships but he did not have 
enough ambition. 

Cartier discovered the Charter Oak. 

Washington’s retreat through New 
Jersey was a race for the fords of the Dan. 

Exports from Germany are cologne, 
carved wood, lumber, musical instru- 
ments and professors. 

Marquette was a priest called the 
Father of Waters. 

Proportion is finding the number that 
is not given, and that number is X. 

Time is a measured portion of two 
rations. 

The convolutions of the brain indicate 
that it has been overtaxed with power. 

Teacher: ‘‘What does Milwaukee pro- 
duce?’ ‘‘A German population.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘ What is a famine?’”’ ‘‘A 
famine is a poor man with a lot of chil- 
dren.’’ 

‘Ves, sire,’’ was read by a little boy, 
‘Ves, sir-ee.”’ 

A little girl had been appointed hat 
monitor in school. She was very much 
pleased and when she went home she 
said to her mother, ‘‘Oh, mother, I’m 
hat thermometer.’’ 

The teacher was explaining the neces- 
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sity of knowing how to swim, and asked, 
‘Ralph, can you swim?” ‘‘No,’’ re- 
plied Ralph, ‘‘but I can wade.”’ 

The talk was about somnambulists. 
Teacher: ‘‘What are people called who 
walk in their sleep?’’ Ray held up his 
hand and seemed very anxious to answer. 
‘*What are they called, Ray?’ ‘‘ Night- 
mares,’’ was the reply. 

The class in language lessons were 
writing a story about a picture of singing 
birds. One little boy wrote: “I think 
the old bird is singing, ‘Do you want 
something to eat?’ and the young birds 
are singing ‘ You bet.’”’ 


_ 
—_— 


A SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS 
TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 








BY MILO A. TUCKER. 





HERE are many kinds of teachers’ 
meetings. They may, however, be 
loosely classified or thrown into three 
great classes. The many variations fin- 
ally resolve themselves into these groups, 
and they follow the lines indicated by the 
superintendent in charge. It has been 
said that ‘‘as the teacher so is the school,”’ 
but it is equally true that as the superin- 
tendent is so are his teachers’ meetings. 
Let us look at each class of teachers’ 
meetings. 

The office superintendent, who is a 
record fiend, has clock-like precision in 
all he does. He calls a teachers’ meeting 
at a regular time each month, whether 
there is any work of true worth to be 
given out or not. He is conscientiously 
orthodox, and must live up to his well- 
established principles of periodicity. This 
superintendent generally selects Saturday 
on which to hold his meetings, and, re- 
gardless of the teachers’ feelings, he 
breaks into their day’s work when they 
might really accomplish someting in their 
own lines of thought aud study. 

As a result of this method the teachers 
all assemble regularly at the appointed 
time to answer to roll-call and the reading 
of the programme, which consists gener- 
ally of a ‘‘ good, rich treat to all of the 
teachers.’’ They relish this, for they have 
long been accustomed to feed upon such 
meat. This office superintendent’s pro- 
gramme consists of a rehearsal of what 
the special teachers have seen at the dif- 
ferent buildings during their monthly 
rounds. Each special teacher is assigned 
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from fifteen to thirty minutes, and they 
are expected to fill up the time in any 
way they see fit. Resulting from this 
method the special teachers are dragged 
into rehearsing and emphasizing details 
and minutiz they have repeatedly given. 
If one can imagine the strain on the 
nerves, he can see that such makes well 
toward dissatisfaction and disgust to all 
parties, instead of tending to enliven and 
enthuse the teachers, thereby the better 
to prepare them for their daily work in 
the school-room. Such are the results of 
an office superintendent who loses him- 
self collating statistics, and thereby nar- 
rows his vision and usefulness. 

Now, the field superintendent is gener- 
ally a scholar and a student. He is one 
who is vitally and fundamentally inter- 
ested in real school problems, and not 
especially statistics. Of course the sta- 
tistician is an important factor, but the 
field superintendent feels that his time 
belongs more to helping the school chil- 
dren under his care than to making bal- 
ances and devising systems by which to 
check teachers who are absent and tardy 
from his teachers’ meeting. 

Since the field superintendent is a stu- 
dent of actual conditions he is generally 
abreast with the times. He knows all 
the latest books and periodicals upon his 
field of work. He meets the teachers, or 
has others to do so, and talks over the 
latest books and the newest topics of 
pedagogical interest. He tries to find 
out their true and relative value to the 
teacher and the school. These discus- 
sions are participated in by all or part of 
the teachers at each meeting. They take 
these topics back -to their daily work 
because they realize that they are vitally 
important and can be utilized. The field 
superintendent has correspondence with 
many of the leading educators of the 
country. Whenever he can get them, his 
teachers’ meetings are increased in gen- 
eral interest by securing them to give 
discussions and lectures on the teachers’ 
work. Then, again, the best superin- 
tendent makes use of all his teachers, 
especially those among them who have 
had special educational advantages. He 
does this because he is broad-minded 
enough not to fear them nor be jealous of 
their prosperity and success. In fact, he 
urges them on, that the community may 
have the benefit of their training. Asa 
result of this kind of superintendency 
there is a general awakening of the entire 
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city or county. It, however, takes a 
brave man to surround himself with 
strong men, for there is always a danger 
of the subordinates coming to the front 
too much to suit a weak or jealous super- 
intendent. Often it is that merit is 
crushed and the community deprived of 
the work of able and willing teachers 
beause of jealousy. 

Again, the field superintendent may 
conduct his teachers’ meetings along an- 
other line, and this is often most success- 
ful. He may meet part of the teachers 
from time to time at various places, and 
carry on certain lines of investigation and 
research in which they may be interested. 
For example, some may be considering 
mathematics or language, while others 
are studying along lines of primary and 
kindergarten movements. 

In conclusion, let us notice what each 
kind of superintendent accomplishes di- 
rectly for his teachers and indirectly for 
his school children through his teachers’ 
meetings. In the first case the office 
superintendent drags together a body of 
unwilling teachers to hear an uninterest- 
ing programme and to gather information 
which is of but slight value to any one. 
With the field superintendent there is a 
positive gain. The teachers are aroused, 
awakened, interested and even eager to 
carry the lines of thought and study to 
theirschools. Such a superintendent helps 
the children, benefits the community and 
has the respect of his teachers, which 
cannot be said with equal truthfulness of 
the first party.—Zducation. 
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PROBLEM OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 








BY OTIS K. STUART. 





CHOOL Boards quite generally organ- 

ize about June rst; that is, they then 
elect a President, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, and appoiut their various com- 
mittees. The duty of one of these com- 
mittees is to select and purchase ‘‘Sup- 
plies’’ for the next ensuing school year, 
and this duty is usually performed in 
June or July, or in August. A few ob. 


servations, therefore, on the subject of 
school supplies may be of value to such 
committees at this time. 

In making these remarks, the writer 
distinctly disclaims any intention of criti- 
cising the actions of School Directors as 
a body, for a wide acquaintance with 
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them has convinced me that, in intelli- 
gence, probity and public spirit, they are 
above the average of the American 
people; and I believe this is especially 
true of the Directors in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Indeed, it is largely because 
of this belief that I venture to make the 
following remarks. Coming into contact, 
as I do, with School Boards, and partic- 
ularly with supply committees, in every 
part of this Commonwealth, in cities, 
towns and country districts, I have at 
least a good opportunity for comparing 
the methods employed by them severally 
for conducting school affairs; and what 
I have to say is based upon this ex- 
perience. 

Without either approving or condemn- 
ing it, it seems to me that the method 
employed by most committees in pur- 
chasing ‘‘ supplies’’ tends naturally, and 
almost inevitably, to the introduction of 
the very cheapest and poorest materials 
into schools. Usually, a supply com- 
mitree makes up a list or ‘‘ schedule”’ of 
the articles it is expected will be needed 
during the next ensuing school term, 
and asks for bids on this list from local 
stationers or general school-supply 
houses or manufacturers. These bids 
are opened on a certain specified date, in 
the presence of the committee, and the 
award of the ‘‘contract’’ is often made 
to one or more of the bidders at that 
time. 

The composition of these supply- 
schedules is effected in a variety of 
ways, too numerous to mention here. 
In a large, perhaps the larger, number of 
cases, the schedule is prepared by the 
Secretary of the School Board, he basing 
the estimates upon past experience; and 
thus in many districts the very same 
kinds of supplies are used term after term 
fof years, though each succeeding season 
brings forth decided improvements in 
school materials and tools. Of course, 
the development of the school system in 
such districts is arrested, and the chil- 
dren in those schools are handicapped in 
the race of life. 

In a considerable number of other 
cases, the teachers, especially the ‘‘ prin- 
cipals,’’ of the districts are asked to make 
up lists of what supplies they will re- 
quire individually, and these lists taken 
together form the general schedule of 
supplies on which bids areasked. If the 
district is large enough to have a 
‘*Superintendent of Schools,’’ the com- 
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position of the schedule is often left en- 
tirely to him; while in still other cases, 
the chairman of the supply committee— 
frequently an active, forceful man—pre- 
pares the list; and soon. But nomatter 
how it is composed, or by whom, a wide 
experience has convinced me, that in 
fully seventy-five per cent. of cases, these 
supply schedules are seriously defective: 
they are entirely too general; they are 
net definite, not specific enough—‘they do 
not specify accurately enough the precise 
materials desired. For example, take 
tablets: a very large number of supply 
committees ask simply for so many hun- 
dred, or so many thousand tablets; or, 
to take pens, for so many gross of pens— 
specifying no particular weight, brand, 
quality or make ineither case. And yet, 
in spite of this indefiniteness, contracts 
are usually awarded to the lowest bid- 
ders. Is it not perfectly apparent, then, 
that there is a constant tendency to in- 
troduce into schools the very cheapest 
** supplies ?”’ 

That this tendency is as real as it is 
apparent may be seen by the pencil con- 
sumption of the State. A careful in- 
vestigation of the use of lead pencils in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania—an 
investigation which has cost much 
money, and which extended to every 
school in the Commonwealth—proves 
that about sixty-five per cent. of these 
districts are purchasing the very cheapest 
pencils made. Now, the plain truth 
about such pencils is that they are made 
of the riff-raff of the pencil factories. 
The leads in them are culls or ‘‘ seconds,’’ 
every one of them having some defect. 
They may be too hard, or too gritty, or 
too brittle for use in the better and higher- 
priced goods; or they may be bent, so 
that when they are enclosed in the wood 
casing they will break at several points 
in their length; or they may be nicked 
at one or more points, so that when the 
surrounding wood is cut away they will 
break at those nicked points. Something 
is wrong with every one of them. And 
the writer is certain that no inconsider- 
able part of the expense for pencils in- 
curred by not a few School Boards is due 
to the great waste which is inevitable in 
the use of these cheap pencils. There is 
a point in the manufacture of any pro- 
duct at which, if you reduce the cost, you 
must lower the standard of quality or 
lose money; and as the latter alternative 
means financial collapse, either the man- 
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ufacturer is deceiving the buyer, or the 
cheapest goods are the poorest. 

Nor is this waste the only, or even the 
chief, evil which results from the use of 


these cheap pencils. A pencil bears 
directly upon the handwriting of a child. 
If it is not smooth—if it is harsh and 
gritty—it will not write easily, and the 
attention of the child will be directed as 
much to forcing it over the surface of 
the paper as to the proper formation of 
the letters; if it is brittle, it will break 
easily, and need frequent re-sharpening, 
and thus the child’s, or the teacher’s, 
valuable timc will be wasted, for it must 
not be forgotten that lead pencils gener- 
ally break at the most inopportune time 
—just when they are in use. 

Moreover, there is a close relation ex- 
isting between the quality and grade of 
a pencil and the kind and quality of the 
paper which should be used if good work 
is to be done. If the paper is soft, and 
especially if it has any ‘' surface,’’ a hard, 
gritty, brittle pencil is perhaps worse 
than useless to the child. In fact, the 
writer knows of instances where School 
Boards have been compelled to purchase, 
at considerable additional expense, paper 
of fine quality simply because the pupils 
were furnished poor, cheap pencils. If, 
together with the fine paper, they had 
supplied fine pencils also, greater economy 
would have resulted, and a surprising 
advance made in the pupils’ work. 

It is, indeed, impossible too strongly 
to insist upon this last point. Good work 
cannot be done without good tools; and 
good work implies economical work. 
Who would attempt to fell a forest with 
a dull axe or a toy hatchet? Ata recent 
meeting of the Eastern Art Teachers’ 
Association, in Philadelphia, it was 
plainly evident that by far the best ex- 
amples of drawing came from those cities, 
towns and districts where the best tools 
and materials are used in the schools. 
And that it is true economy to use the 
best is proven by the experience and 
universal practice of successful business 
houses and large corporations. “The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for ex- 
ample, which is admittedly under the 
very ablest management, uses only the 
best stationery it can buy; and they do 
so not because of appearances, but for 
the sake of economy. The great con- 
trolling desire of its managers is to pay 
dividends, and its entire policy is formu- 
lated and carried out with this object in 
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view. Now, the object of the public 
school system of Pennsylvania is to make 
good citizens—that is, citizens who will 
be self-supporting, independent, intelli- 
gent factors in the community. In the 
selection of text-books there can be no 
doubt that this object is uppermost in 
the minds of School Directors; but in 
the selection of ‘‘supplies’’ it seems 
often to be forgotten, The desire of 
Directors in adopting text-books is to 
secure the best obtainable, and it is not 
often that! price is here a controlling 
factor; but in the purchase of ‘‘supplies’’ 
the object seems frequently to be the 
smallest expenditure of money, and it is 
not often that gua/ity is here the eontrol- 
ling factor. This appears the more 
strange when we consider that the 
‘‘supplies’”’ are simply the tools with 
which pupils practice what they learn 
from text-books. If it is a fact that 
practice is more valuable than theory— 
that only by practice is theory truly 
grasped—that one learns a truth only 
when one actually wses it—then it is at 
least as important that the ‘‘supplies’’ 
of aschool be of the best, as that the text- 
books be of the best. 

Finally, there are branches of study, of 
prime educational value, progress in 
which depends almost entirely upon the 
tools used. For example, Writing and 
Drawing. If regular, legible, rapid pen- 
manship is to beacquired, it is absolutely 
essential that the best tools be employed. 
The paper must be of the proper weight 
and quality, and the ink must flow 
readily, and the pens and pencils must 
be smooth and durable, no matter whether 
the writing-system be Spencerian, verti- 
cal, or what not. If the eye and the 
hand, as well as the mind, are to be 
trained by drawing; if children are to 
gain from it correct ideas of form, and of 
proportion, and of color; if the eye is to 
achieve discrimination, and the hand ac- 
curacy and delicacy of touch—then the 
drawing materials—the paper, lead pen- 
cils, paints, brushes and colored crayons 
—must be selected with a view chiefly to 
quality, and with price a secondary, 
though important, consideration. To 
attempt to teach writing or drawing 
without paper, or with the cheapest lead 
pencils, for instance, is like attempting to 
hew down a forest with a dull axe ora 
toy hatchet. 

Do not handicap your school children. 
The struggle for existence is becoming 





daily more and more severe, and he who 
is best equipped must win the battle. A 
high standard of quality is a decided spur 
to effort, and inevitably brings out the 
talent of the pupil. When this talent is 
discovered, the battle of life is already 
half won. 
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OW and what in number work and 
arithmetic ? have been for some years 
much mooted questions. In a recent 
number of the Missouri School Journal, 
Prof. H. E. Dubois discusses the subject 
with so much common sense and says so 
much of practical value to every teacher 
that we quote it entire: 

Could we say that the aim of arith- 
metical teaching is solely for mental 
power, then that text-book would best 
suit us that has problems which require 
great thought, regardless of the matter 
thought about. These might include 
arithmetical puzzles and problems in no 
possible way connected with life. On 
the other hand, could we say that arith- 
metical teaching is solely for a knowledge 
of facts related to life, then the text must 
contain problems growing out of real life, 
or problems very likely to do so. But, 
since all concede the two-fold aim of this 
subject, is it possible to arrange the work 
so as to fulfil these two purposes? It can 
most certainly be done, provided problems 
connected with life can be made to yield 
the same mental power. I believe the 
same conclusion may be reached regard- 
ing this phase of arithmetic as was 
reached regarding the sciences, and that 
is that the practical phase of arithmetic 
may be taught in a way to yield just as 
much mental power as a phase that is not 
practical. 

Whether a pupil grows in the exercise 
of clear thinking depends more upon his 
teacher than upon the subject studied. 
We are, therefore, driven to the conclu- 
sion that much of the work now attempted 
in this subject should not be attempted 
at all. But the question arises, What 
should be taught and what should not? 
I should classify the topics found in the 
average old style book as follows: 

1. The Essentials—to be thoroughly 
learned. The four fundamental opera- 
tions, simple factoring, cancellation, com- 
mon fractions with small denominators, 
decimal fractions, United States money, 
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reduction of compound numbers, surfaces 
of rectangles, contents of rectangular 
solids, simple percentage, including pro- 
fit and loss, commercial discount, com- 
mission and brokerage, simple interest 
and simple proportion. 

2. Of Less Importance—to be studied 
under favorable conditions. — greatest 
common divisor, least common multiple, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of compound numbers, com- 
pound interest, square root, partial pay- 
ments, partnership, mensuration of cir- 
cles and triangles, longitude and time. 

3. The Non-Essentials—to be omitted. 
—simple numbers over millions, long 
and difficult examples in common frac- 
tions, all arithmetical puzzles, the metric 
system (at present), taxes, insurance, 
problems in interest, present worth and 
discount, equation of payments, bonds, 
exchange, compound proportion, cube 
root and the rest of mensuration and the 
progressions. 

Were the pupils of the grades well- 
—— in the subjects mentioned in the 

rst division, they would, in my opinion, 
be better prepared not only for life, but 
even for high school work than to havea 
smattering of all the subjects of the three 
divisions. 

Only a few days ago an indignation 
meeting was held in the City of Wash- 
ington, protesting against the system of 
education there. It was claimed that 
pupils graduating from the high schools 
could not perform the fundamental oper- 
ations with anything like a tolerable de- 
gree of accuracy. If such a condition 
does exist, the people have a right to pro- 
test. They have a right to demand that 
their children be taught some of the es- 
sentials well, even though some of the 
non-essentials be sacrificed. 

Another trouble with our work in this 
branch is, I believe, that we try to force 
too much arithmetic upon children. We 
must remember that some maturity of 
mind is necessary, as well as good teach- 
ing, to complete in a satisfactory manner 
the necessary work in arithmetic for the 
grades. So while I would cut out much 
that is now in the kook, I would not 
shorten the time to do the work, except 
at the lower end of the course. I should 
demand less of pupils of the first three 
grades. Pupils cannot complete the sub- 
ject as it should be completed before the 
usual age of entrance on high school work. 
The Lducational Review recently pub- 
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lished an able article from the pen of 
Supt. Hancock, of Durango, Colo., giv- 
ing statistics on children’s ability to rea- 
son. For second and third grades he 
sent out these problems: 

1. Four yards make 12 feet, how many 
feet in one yard? 

2. One foot equals 12 inches, how many 
inches in 3 feet? 

- 3. Four pencils cost 16 cents, what will 
6 cost ? 

4. Three boys cut a pile of wood in 6 
days, how long will it take one? 

5. One boy paints a fence in 8 days, 
how long will it take 4? 

6. Three men dig a cellar in 6 days, 
how long will it take 2? 

7. One pound of candy costs 12 cents, 
what will 34 of a pound cost? 

8. Two-thirds of a yard is 24 inches, 
how many inches in 3% of a yard? 

g. A boy lost 34 of his marbles and had 
8 left, how many had he at first? 

He received papers from 286 boys and 
234 girls. Of these, the boys 7 years old 
answered 40 per cent. correctly, and the 
girls 7, 37 per cent.; the boys 8, 36 per 
cent. and the girls 8, 44 per cent.; the 
boys 9, 41 per cent. and the girls 8, 52 
per cent.; the boys 10, 32 per cent. and ° 
the girls 10, 36 per cent. 

For pupils from the fourth and suc- 
ceeding grades, he sent out three differ- 
ent series of questions. The following 
make up one of the series: 

1. Twelve cords of wood are 96j{feet 
long, how long are 8 cords? on 

2. Three men dig a well in 4 days, how 
long will it take 6 men? 

3. Three-fourths of a dozen eggs cost 
15 cents, what will 5 dozen cost? 

4. Three-fourths of a measure of grain 
weighs 24 pounds, what does three- 
eighths of it weigh? 

5. A storm broke off three-fifths of a 
tree, the part left was 30 feet high, how 
high was the whole tree? : 

6. Sixteen yards of silk cost $48, what 
will two-thirds of a yard cost? 

To these there were received papers 
from 690 boys and 783 girls. Boys 9 
years old answered 43 per cent. correctly 
and girls 9, 38 per cent.; boys 10, 53 per 
cent. and the girls 10, 36 per cent.; boys 
II, 54 per cent. and girls 11, 50 per cent.; 
boys 12, 60 per cent. and girls 12, 58 per 
cent.; boys 13, 72 per cent. and girls 13, 
64 per cent.; boys 14, 62 per cent. and 
girls 14, 71 per cent.; boys 15, 82 per 
cent., and girls 15, 79 per cent. 
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These questions were sent to towns and 
cities in Colorado and California reputed 
to have good schools. Only about half 
of any set was given on one day, so that 
the element of fatigue could not affect the 
results. The object of Supt. Hancock 
was not to test the work being done in 
arithmetic in those schools, but to reach 
some conclusion, if possible, as to chil- 
dren’s ability to reason. 

After what we consider a reasonable 
examination, very often we conclude 
that the standing of the class is low be- 
cause of poor teaching, or, if we ourselves 
are doing the teaching, we say it is be- 
cause of their previous instruction; or we 
may attribute the low marks to a lack of 
ability in the class. Reflecting upon our 
experience with classes in this subject, 
and taking the observations made by 
Supt. Hancock, is it not more reasonable 
to conclude that we expect more power in 
children to do abstract reasoning than we 
have a right to expect? 

What I contend forin this paper is that 
our arithmetical teaching shall tend more 
toward the practical. It need not neces- 
sarily be commercial, but it must smack 
of life. We must give up those beautiful 
theories we have of making partial pay- 
ments, foreign exchange, etc., easy and 
attractive. I entered a fourth grade a 
few days ago, and found the pupils esti- 
mating the cost of shipping a car-load of 
wheat from Kansas City to Chicago. 
They had found out the number of pounds 
usually hauled in a car, and the price 
charged per hundred pounds. This, to 
my mind, is a good type of problems. 
Such a problem will never fail to elicit 
deep interest from the class. 

‘* But,’’ some one says, ‘‘ what if Willie 
should be called upon to solve a problem 
in compound proportion some ten or fif- 
teen years after he leaves school ?’’ Still 
further he says, ‘‘ Willie may be called 
upon to solve a problem or two in any 
one of the subjects treated in our arith- 
metic.’’ This reminds me of the brave 
soldier who went out on the skirmish 
line where he might need to fight the 
enemy hand to hand. He carried a heavy 
rifle for long-distance firing, a lighter gun 
for shorter range, and pistols for close 
range, a javelin for hurling at his enemy, 
a saber for long thrusts, and a dirk for 
close encounter. Thus he went forth 


equipped for every condition he might 
- meet, but so burdened with -his equip- 
ment that he had little strength left for 
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fighting. Do you think this soldier could 
do as effective work as one who is armed 
with a stngle trusty weapon that he can 
use skilfully and rapidly, and on which 
he can always depend ? 

So, it seems to me, is the sceool boy 
who has been taught everything, but 
knows nothing with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The tendency of this practical 
age is to small text-books for stndy, with 
subject matter carefully graded and con- 
densed. Such a text encourages the stu- 
dent to master its contents,and not to treat 
it as a book of reference. 

Dr. Elliot, at the Chicago meeting, ut- 
tered a sentiment which applies to this 
work in arithmetic. He said: ‘‘Do not 
give a child something to do which you 
doubt his ability todo.’’ The conscious- 
ness of having accomplished something 
is an incentive to try something more 
difficult. 


<> 
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NEED not take the time of such an in- 

telligent body of men asI see before 
me, in trying to prove the importance of 
providing good text-books and all neces- 
sary paraphernalia for the use of the 
children in the school-room. But no less 
important is it that good, wholesome 
reading be placed in their reach. A 
good school library is almost a school 
within itself. Children, as a rule, have 
strong imaginations, and will eagerly 
read those fascinating but pernicious 
books that are found on our news-stands 
or in the book-stores. Too often we see 
our youth of both sexes reading the 
‘*dime novel’’ with its story of murder, 
pirates or Indians, or yellow-covered 
novel with its sickening love story. Now 
this almost unaccountable desire for such 
literature may be offset by properly se- 
lected books, answering fully the desire 
of their nature if properly managed. 

Our State Legislature, recognizing the 
need of properly caring for the school 


_Children, passed an act as early as May, 


1864, providing for the establishment and 
proper care of and jurisdiction over 
school libraries. This act provided, 
amongst other things, for collections of 
books or funds to purchase the same, and 
made it the duty of school directors to 





* Read before the meeting of the Directors’ 
Association in Doylestown, Bucks County, by 
Mr. William Wynkoop, Newtown, Pa. 
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receive into the district treasury all 
moneys contributed for the purchase or 
increase of the district library. They are 
to purchase the books, or appoint a com- 
mittee of citizens to make such purchase, 
and all moneys received must be an- 
nually accounted for. -Any person over 
twelve years of age, resident in the dis- 
trict, shall be entitled to the use of the 
books under certain conditions and re- 
strictions. 

The directors are further required to 
provide out of the school funds of‘ the 
district a suitable book-case, providing, 
however, that no book shall be donated 
to or placed in said library without’ ap- 

roval of the Board or the proper select- 
ing committee. The directors are also 
authorized to receive, hold and use any 
bequest or gift, whether of real estate or 
personal property made to them for the 
establishment, increase or support of a 
school library, and may at their discre- 
tion set aside a portion of any school 
house, or may lease, purchase or erect a 
suitable building for the use, storage 
and accommodation of such library. 
Almost thirty-five years have passed 
since the passage of this act, and yet is 
it not true, that in a majority of our 
schools no provision under it has been 
made for the establishment of a library ? 

By virtue of an act of 1895 the Board of 
Directors of any school district may levy 
a tax for the purchase, improvement and 
maintenance of such library, not exceed- 
ing one mill in any one year, on the val- 
uation of the property assessed for school 
purposes in the district. This public 
library shall be under the general man- 
agement of nine trustees, acting as the 
agents and appointees of the School 
Board, the president, treasurer and secre- 
tary acting, ex-officio, as members of said 
boards of trustees or managers. If our 
State gives to school districts so much 
power to act, and by such legislation en- 
courages action on our part, may we not 
hope the time is not far distant when 
school libraries shall be established in 
every district in our county ? 

What kind of books shall we place in 
our libraries? For unless we elevate the 
tastes and direct the imagination of our 
pupils into the proper channels, our labor 
will in a great measure be lost or ren- 
dered fruitless of good results. ‘‘ Ex- 
ample is better than precept,”’ is a trite 
but true saying. So allow me to give 


the result of our labors in Newtown bor- 
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ough on this line. Our library was es- 
tablished several years ago, and books 
have at different times been contributed 
or purchased. 

About one year ago the Women’s Cen- 
tury Club gave $25 to the library fund, 
to which was added $25 more, contrib- 
uted by sundry persons interested, and 
with this amount in hand, we resolved to 
purchase systematically. Amongst others 
we procured the Young People’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Persons and Places; Boy Trav- 
elers through Japan, China, Australia, 
South America; the Story of the United 
States, Historic Boys, the Century Book 
for Young Americans, Old Times in the 
Colonies, Boys of ’61, Boys of ’76, Dic- 
tionary of Phase and Fable, several of 
Fenimore Cooper’s works; lives of Frank- 
lin, Webster, Grant, Sheridan and 
others; History of English Literature, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Boys of other Coun- 
tries, the poetical works of Tennyson, 
Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Alice and 
Phebe Cary, and others, Famous English 
Statesmen, Ivanhoe, Ben Hur, Girls who 
became Famous, Poor Boys who became 
Famous, Famous American Authors, 
Women of the War, Arabian Nights, 
Birds and Bees, etc., etc. I give these, 
selected at random, as representing the 
list. 

A few words as to how our books are 
kept. We use the ‘‘ Dewey’’ system of 
library work. An ‘‘ Accession Book’’ 
gives an official record of each volume 
added, with the date, author, title, place 
published and publisher, year purchased, 
number of pages, size, binding, class and 
number of volumes. Certain rules are 
observed in entering a book. The 
teachers act in turn, month about, as 
librarian, with the help of two or more 
older pupils as assistants. From the 
** Accession Book’’ a card corresponding 
to each book recorded is made and placed 
in back of book, which, when taken out 
by pupil, is handed to the librarian, who 
thus records the same, and a book can be 
directly located. The ‘‘ Accession Book’’ 
is the history of the growth of the li- 
brary, and to it the librarian turns for 
final reference in doubtful cases. 

We find our pupils appreciate and 
enjoy the advantages thus furnished. If 
studying geography, for instance, the 
pupil can add to the facts furnished in 
text book, parallel information which 
makes a lasting impression on the mind. 
If studying English history, great light 
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may be thrown on the Norman Conquest, 
for instance, by reading Ivanhoe in this 
connection, and so on almost any subject. 
By signs, letters and numbers in the 
‘* Accession Book,’’ and on the cards 
prepared by the teachers from time to 
time, the librarian can turn to the work 
needed to illustrate almost any study, 
without a tedious search over the entire 
library. Books on similar topics are 
grouped on the same shelves, and thus 
may be easily found. May we not hope 
that the presentation of this subject may 
excite thought and discussion, causing us 
all to put forth renewed effort for the es- 
tablishment of a library in every school 
in our county? and thus incite in the 
minds of our youth a taste for such liter- 
ature as shall make them wiser and bet- 
ter citizens? 


PLAIN TALK FOR SLUGGARDS. 


I‘ a recent report Mr. J. H. Reber, 
supervising principal of Waynesboro, 
speaking of the mid-year examination, 
divides pupils into classes as follows : 

‘*To our mid-year examinations we 
wish to make special reference. The ex- 
aminations for the year count one-third in 
our scheme for promotion and graduation, 
but apart from this they have an educa- 
tional value, and give both parents and 
teachers much information concerning 
the pupils that could not be gotten by 
other means. They enable the teacher to 
classify his pupils into three groups. 

‘‘In the first group he places those 
pupils who are faithful and diligent in 
whatever is assigned them, who are 
anxious to learn, willing to be taught, 
and who look upon the school as the 
preparation for life. Asarule the pupils 
of this group stand as high if not higher 
in the examinations than in their daily 
and monthly class work. They are the 
pupils who spend from one to three hours 
(depending upon the age and grade) in 
careful, thoughtful study at home. 

‘*In the second group are placed those 
who may by some means or other be able 
to make a medium or even a high stand- 
ing in their daily class work, but who are 
never able to stand the test of an exami- 
nation, simply from the fact that they 
have not trained themselves to proper 
habits and methods of study. Many of 
them allow trivial affairs, the charm of 
society and such like things, to absorb 
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much of the time that should be con- 
sumed in study, and then, almost at the 
last moment, they take up their books 
and hastily run over their lessons with 
the hope of gleaning enough to make a 
recitation, without much thought of re- 
tention. These pupils are seldom able to 
stand the test in review, and invariably 
show their true worth when compelled to 
submit to an examination. To this class 
belong many of the ones who complain of 
partiality and unfairness in examinations. 

*‘In the third group are found nearly 
all that remain, and let us hope that this. 
class is not large. Here we place those 
who must be driven to school when they 
go, those to whom the loafing den and 
the street corner are more charming and 
enticing than the sehool-room, those who. 
are willing to move along the low plane 
of the ignorant and the illiterate, and to 
suffer the aches and pains of the most 
menial toil and of the pangs of attending 
poverty rather than to enter the school- 
room to grapple with the facts there pre- 
sented. The class standing of these 
pupils is very low, and their examina- 
tions give evidence of almost nothing. 

‘* As a rule the parent will find his boy 
or his girl in one of the classes designated. 
Another class might suit the exceptional 
few, but for our purpose the three might 
suffice. The idea no longer prevails that 
an education can be acquired without 
close application and honest faithful 
effort, and unless the pupil becomes fully 
cognizant of this fact he may be obliged 
to remain at the foot of the ladder. 
There is no royal road to learning. It is 
often troublesome and requires deep dig- 
ging for pure water, but when you have 
tapped the springs, they gush forth to 
greet you. So too with knowledge.”’ 





TOO MANY BOOKS? 





S there inspiration in the abundance 
of books to-day as there was in their 
scarcity of pre-library days? Does the 
‘* captain of industry”’ the modern type of 
hero, find, as Andrew Carnegie did, his 
first mental stimulus and satisfaction in 
some precious, because rare, volumes 
which chance or wise thoughtfulness had 
put in his way? In his boyhood the 
‘* Spectator’ took it for granted that all 
properly developed careers of ‘‘ self-made 
men’’ began with reading over and over 
two or three—never more than three— 
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master works, borrowed as a great privi- 
lege, or bought at a great cost in toil and 
saving. That must have been an im- 
pression derived from the ‘‘ Spectator’s’”’ 
first Life of Abraham Lincoln, perhaps 
‘* The Pioneer Boy,’’ to fit in title ‘‘ The 
Bobbin Boy,’’ and ‘‘ The Tanner Boy,”’ 
a series of lives of Banks, Grant, and other 
war heroes, ‘‘adapted to the youthful 
mind,’’ as the phrase used then to run. 
At any rate, whatever the name it an- 
swered to, that Life had a vivid picture of 
Lincoln, the tired but happy boy, stretched 
full length beside a blazing fire in a rude 
cabin, reading and re-reading, by the fire 
light in general and one big pine knot 
torch in particular, a copy of ‘‘ Aésop’s 
Fables,’’ which he borrowed of. a friend 
by tramping twenty miles, ten to the 
friend’s house and ten back. A new book 
got at that cost meant much, especially 
when the old books were only two, the 
Bible and ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

The ‘‘Spectator’’ was sure that so 
strong a boyish impression was not wholly 
the product of that juvenile Life. So he 
turned to the second Life of Lincoln that 
he read, a sort of campaign work, whose 
author was J.G. Holland, given to him in 
1866, so the fly-leaf records. How many 
of the numerous libraries that once 
‘‘boasted’’ its conspicuous presence in 
covers of stamped leather, no longer hold 
a place for it in an obscure corner !—the 
‘* Spectator’ wonders. Of all biographers 
Dr. Holland could be depended on most 
surely to more than point a moral, and so 
the ‘‘ Spectator’? turned the opening 
pages in assured expectancy and found 
this: ‘‘The books which Abraham {a 
modern biographer would be almost sure 
to say ‘the youthful Lincoln’] had the 
early privilege of reading were the Bible, 
much of which he could repeat, ‘A¢sop’s 
Fables,’ all of which he could repeat, 
Weems’s ‘ Life of Washington,’ and a 
‘ Life of Henry Clay,’ which his mother 
had managed to purchase forhim.’”’ A 


few sentences down came the moral, . 


rather neatly put: ‘‘ For those who have 
witnessed the dissipating effects of many 
books upon the minds of modern children, 
it is not hard to believe that Abraham’s 
poverty of books was the wealth ofhislife.’’ 

The special type of self-made man of 
which both Lincoln and Johnson are rep- 
resentative has passed with the frontier, 
‘*backwoods’’ era which produced it, 
although the self-made man himself will 
always be a distinguishing American pro- 
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duct while America is America. But if 
the ‘‘ backwoods’’ frontier were still left 
to vs as Lincoln and Jchnson knew it, 
would it escape the invasion of books 
under the ingeniousiy pushed campaign- 
ing of modern library work ? And would 
not that invasion—does it not, to come 
to present facts—mean a loss of book in- 
fluence in forming character ? 

Not a few men in the Braddock and 
Homestead mills find intervals of leisure 
during the working hours which they de- 
vote to reading and discussion. They 
draw books from the libraries which they 
take with them to the mills; more usually, 
as would be expected, works on econom- 
ics, which lead to very spirited debates. 
Sometimes the favorite subject is at the 
furthest possible remove from personal 
conditions and problems, as when for 
weeks hypnotism held the field against all 
comers. Of course, more children than 
adults used the libraries of these two 
towns, as is the case with most public 
libraries. But a far larger per cent. of 
men than women drew out books, and of 
the men about fifty per cent. were em- 
ployed in some capacity at the steel works. 
In the case of one of these libraries there 
was a drop in a year from over eighty per 
cent. to nearly seventy per cent. in the 
demand for fiction, and in the case of the 
other a considerable drop. Appreciation 
of the value of books was often shown in 
the poorest houses. A little Polish girl 
came in one day when the ‘‘ Spectator’s ”’ 
friend chanced to be in the library, and 
presented a very anxious face as she re- 
turned a book. ‘‘ That’s just as clean as 
it was when I took it out?’’ she asked. 
‘‘Father says he will.whip me if it ain’t. 
‘ Asa book comes out so it must go back,’ 
he says. I have keptitclean, haven’t I?’ 

Incidentally a word of warning may be 
urged against making the library building 
of the smaller towns too much ofa social 
centre. The other interests, where this 
is done, are pretty sure to encroach upon 
essential library interests. A reading- 
room may be too close to a room where 
women play an animated game of pro- 
gressive euchre of an afternoon, or an or- 
chestra does its practicing of an evening. 
The gain in making the library building a 
social rallying-place, which one might say 
off-hand would lead to incidental patron- 
age of its shelves, costs the almost certain 
sacrifice of some of its facilities as a libra- 
ry, and tends to restrict and discourage 
its use for serious purposes. 
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The ‘‘ Spectator’ still doubts whether 
many ofus get as much out of books as not 
a few once did in the days of comparative 
book scarcity. He has never really ac- 
cepted Bulwer’s theory that the book is an 
antidote to be applied therapeutically, so 
to speak, according to the mood, a merry, 
jolly book in the hour of sadness or anxi- 
ety, or a pathetic book when one feels ‘‘too 
happy.’’ According to the ‘‘ Spectator’s’’ 
own experience, at least, the book itself 
must fit the mood to work its charm, not 
be deliberately chosen to antagonize the 
mood. 

And, on the other hand, enthusiasm for 
books, like enthusiasm for an art,and often 
supplementing it, may go far toward mak- 
ing a life of seeming intolerable wretched- 
ness one quite worth the living; and it is 
this enthusiasm which he sometimes fears 
is being lost in the abundance of our mod- 
ern reading. Of the possibilities of this 
enthusiasm, perhaps the noblest recorded 
example from every-day life is the poor 
cripple of whom Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
tells in his ‘‘ Intellectual Life’’—a book 
that in the ‘‘Spectator’s’’ college days 
was on the shelf of almost all undergradu- 
ates. At fourteen this boy was earning 
eightpence a day in a lead-mine, when 
through a cruel accident his thigh-bone 
was shattered and became diseased, ‘‘ so 
that he could not even sit up in bed.”’ 
Yet, besides ‘‘ educating himself up to 
such a point that he could really appreci- 
ate both literature and art,’’ he ‘‘con- 
trived, I know not how, both to write and 
draw and etch on copper, managing the 
plaguy chemicals, and even printing his 
own proofs . .. All the gladness of physi- 
cal activity was completely blotted out of 
his existence, and in that respect his pros- 
pects were without hope. And still he 
wrote that ‘life was sweet.’ Marvel of 
all marvels, how could that life of his be 
sweet |’? —Spectator, in The Outlook. 


— 





Worps to Max Muller were no dead, 
cold and unmeaning combinations of let- 
ters and syllables. To him there was no 
such thing as ‘‘ words only.’’ ‘‘ Every 
new word,’’ he says, ‘‘ represented a mo- 
mentous event in the development of our 
race. What people call ‘mere words’ 
are in truth the monuments of the fiercest 
intellectual battles, triumphal arches of 
the greatest victories won by the intellect 
of man. Every word is the palace of a 


human thought.”’ 
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ON DUTY IN PHILIPPINES. 





HE inside point of view from which 
Capt. Edw. W. McCaskey, quarter- 
termaster of the Twenty-First U. S. In- 
fantry, sees life inthe Philippine Islands, 
adds much interest to these random notes 
from letters to his wife in Lancaster. He 
talks on paper for a few moments at in- 
tervals of perhaps two hours each day, 
and so his daily letters are of some length 
and touch many topics as they come and 
go. Not half of what he writes can be 
given here, and we would not give thus 
much were we not assured by many read- 
ers of intelligence that they greatly enjoy 
these terse sketches of soldier life in the 
Philippines. In his letters the hours are 
numbered up to 24; 5 p. m. being ‘‘17,’’ 
‘‘21”’ o’clock is 9 at night. We had 
thought of giving in the present number 
disconnected dates, so as to cover more 
time, but on looking over the matter in 
hand, the connected story seemed more 
satisfactory; and, though December is a 
back number, we have made the con- 
tinuous daily record end with Christmas 
time at Lipa, in southern Luzon. 


Lipa, December 8.—Wind blew hard last 
night and it was cold. Train almost ready. 
Sergeant O’Shea in charge, two men per 
wagon for guard. Roads will be heavy. 
Looked into church at high mass, many 
ps fair music, organ flats but organist 

nows what to avoid. Must work all the 
prisoners to-day, about 4o natives and 12 
white men, on cleaning up jobs. Had to 
swap two good wheeler mules for sick pair 
to get a wagon off. Scrap pile left to us, 
make the best of it. Have another chap on 
the grass deal, owe him for a ton, hasn’t 
turned up, perhaps out in rebel service. All 
of these people are as double-faced as it is 
possibleto be. Generations of crooked work 
and mixed marriages have made them very 
cunning. Two men seem to be mixed up 
in last palay purchase, exchanged names 
for some reason, must have both here to 
settle the matter, don’t know all their rela- 
tions well enough yet to work this prox 
racket very far. More rain and quite dar 
this morning, woolens needed to keep 
warm. Got Marciano Arguelles at 1oa.m., 
and his dependiente, Claudino Bellana, in 
together and fixed up the receipts, paid 
them 70 Mex. for a ton of palay, just a 
little over one day’s feed. Hope for good 
word from Wilhelm’s column that went out 
last night. They expected to hit the place at 
dawn and make the fight before the natives 
were awake and warmed up. These chilly 
nights drive them into shelter. They can’t 
stand chilly weather, knocks them out. 
Some of our men too have serious colds on 
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their lungs, and don’t seem to get better. 
Speed the sun. Heat is often fierce, but this 
weather, cold and wet, is worse. A squad 
of men just in from the attack on a rebel 
force in the mountain, with one man dead. 
Poor fellow! may he rest in peace! His 
body was strapped across his horse, and his 
bunk-mate leading the horse. Burial as 
soon as wood can be found to make a coffin. 
Thought at first we must use these hard- 
wood doors, no lumber of any sort seems to 
be here, costs too much, but at last found a 
Chino who owns a few boards. Got a car- 
penter and some tools, and coffin will be 
ready to-night. Sent four prisoners to 
crmetery a mile distant, with guard, to dig 
a grave for the dead soldier. Detachment 
brought insome guns. Got a hurry-up call 
at 3.30 p. m. to get out ambulance and four 
horses, with guard of infantry and cavalry, 
to go after wounded men, and they are off 
with the surgeon. So far our loss seems 
to be one killed and three wounded, two in 
B company, one badly, and one in D com- 
pany. Capt. Wilhelm in at 6 p. m., very 
tired. They made 28 miles through bad 
country, climbed a hard mountain side, and 
ran the rebels out of a defensive position 
who scattered into mountain hiding places. 
Ambulance got there in time and wounded 
have been brought in. Funeral of Murray 
to-morrow at 8a.m. Rain and acold wind 
blowing. Street lamps are lighted. Just 
arranged for the dead watch for Murray— 
“alive and well here last evening. 

December 9.—Reveille, long night, all sorts 
of noises, bats galore, storm violent and 
still on, wind and rain and cold. Work 
going early. Got flag from one of the 
staffs for the coffin. The troop want to give 
Murray a fine funeral. Raining hard and 
funeral postponed to 10 a.m. When it took 
place a cold rain was still falling. O’Don- 
nell, of D company, who was shot through 
the body, was carried into Tananan and 
died during the night. Road very bad. 
Suppose they will bury him over there. 
He died on duty, was hit when next to 
Wilhelm. He wasa recruit, made a brave 
fight, suffered greatly, as they carried him 
with a pole ten miles to Tananam. Chino 
just in for to pesos for the boards used in 
making coffin. He wanted the money as 
soon as the wood left his place. All these 
people are nervous about money matters, 
say they don’t know how long we will be 
here. Stopped work so far as possible that 
all who wished might go to cemetery. 
That fight yesterday was stiff, and_we lost 
too much. Yates and the troop are ordered 
out to-night at midnight to go back to the 
same place, a mountain retreat near Boot, 
to give them another surprise. Yesterda 
our people killed four whom they saw dead, 

ot some prisoners and guns, and burned 23 
big cuartel houses with rice and supplies; 
but 200 rebels got away, 100 with rifles and 
the rest bolos. To-night 50 men go out to 
hit them up about dawn, and give them 
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another whirl. This sort of life is mucho 
malo, but it is war. Voon.—Getting wetter 
and colder. Got out some blue duds, over- 
coat on bunk, another to wear out in the 
wet, and the blue blouse I wore in Cuba and 
here in Philippines when we first came. 
Took off the 1st Lieut. shoulder straps, but 
keep them for other days. They’ve seen 
active service. Last year at this time we 
were egos with the dynamite gun at 
Calamba and trying to fire shells at long 
range over the heads of our men. What a 
time we had with that dynamite outfit! 
Stockley was with us then full of life, also 
Spurgin and Meade and many another good 
man now gone. I remember how we looked 
for new troops to relieve us, and how much 
we wanted to get away from that pest-hole. 
It is still headquarters and depot, and we 
get meat and important official mail via 
Calamba, but all heavy supplies come via 
Batangas. That strong, hearty 39th regi- 
ment, Col. Bullard, which relieved us last 
December, was reduced to one-half in eight 
months, mainly by sickness, and had also 
to be moved out. Wired Berkeley, depot QO. 
M. at Batangas, to please load 6 rst cavalry 
wagons with grain and hay for M troop, his 
4 depot teams with commissary and vege- 
tables, his 20 1st cavalry pack mules with 
4,000 lbs. oats, and my 7 21st teams with 
company property and mail. Speed their 
coming. We have had very few papers 
since here, seems out of the world for us not 
to get newspapers. Retreat has sounded. 
Dusk is settling down, want to cover up, 
head and all, with blankets and get warm 
again. Rained so hard that order for the 
troops to go out to-night has just been re- 
voked, very glad of it. 

December ro.—Raining too hard for men 
to do outside work, chill very quickly. 
Indoor business up to date. Forage problem 
today. No news of train, last day’s feed of 

rain and but one more of hay. If these 

ellows won't sell palay I’ll have to take it. 
Leaks almost everywhere, rain, rain, rain. 
Sam makes his coffee strong and hot, with a 
good, old-fashioned boil hard. Lost wire- 
woven bunk with folding legs last move, 
have new folder and large rattan bottom bed 
of the Padre’s here in the convent; desk 
made out of cracker box, with three large 
spaces and 9 small ones, set up on another 
box; one folder chair, two table chairs, and 
one big arm chair (Padre’s), table top of 
hard wood, body and legs made of clothing 
box. Any old thing goes for outfit. Just 
got bad report from the troop, 20 horses 
have pneumonia and four have died since 
midnight. Extreme heat, hard work, and 
sudden cold and rain. Horses cost a great 
deal of money by the time they are used to 
this climate. Another man dead, one of the 
38th left here in hospital two weeks ago. 
He lost hope and just went out. They say 
he was a good duty man. Contract with 
Chino to make coffin by 3 p. m., funeral at 
4p.m. Sent detail of six prisoners to ceme- 
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tery to prepare grave. Hauled the horses 
to ravine, and have a gang of native prison- 
ers to bury them. If wedo not bury them 
soon these people will have the meat and 
internal organs cut up and for sale in the 
market. To them it looks like a waste of 

ood food. They are said to dig up the 

dies of ‘iilendle that die of disease and 
sell the meat. Three more horses dying. 
Hard lines. Poor beasts, that last trip was 
a hard one. The natives promise a big 
demonstration here soon, and think we will 
all be driven out by Xmas. Their leaders 
tell them the Army Americano is being 
called back to the United States, and they 
are urged to bury and burn up the Ameri- 
canos. They’ll learn. Have forage deal 
settled now. They try to work us by wet- 
ting the grass and sacks of grain to make 
them weigh more, and the poor mouth the 
put up when caught and called down is hig 
art of its kind—‘‘ so poor, so many children, 
no food,’’ all sorts of matte A lie and cheat 
and steal just as they breathe, naturally. 
They are born gamblers, and take every ad- 
vantage, t2ke off even their shoes if they 
have any, and sell them to get a chance at 
casino. Some even sell out their children, 
sons for work and daughters for hire. Poor 
stuff, but we are trying to tame them and 
have them learn something that is worth 
knowing and doing. Sun came out at 3 
p. m. and it did not rain during funeral. 
Another horse gone. The troop lost some 
also when they came ashore, drowned. 
Some have died here from worms in the 
drinking water. Four men died from the 
same cause just before we came. Tattoo. 
Alone in my quarters to-night, read and 
re-read letters, read Sesame and Lilies, and 
saw some stars that blinked out between 
the showers. 

December 1z.—Sun out again, good chance 
to dry some bedding and clothes. Band on 
with new guard, and does well, though now 
but twelve men. Noone will re-enlist since 
travel pay has been cut off. It came to 
nearly $700 gold. Most old soldiers had a 
deposit, and sometimes $1,000 to begin a 
new enlistment. Wonder what has hap- 
a to my requisition for 28 American 

orses. Field and staff and doctors all walk 
now. We have six horses at Taysing and 
21 at Montelupa, but they are in first dis- 
trict and are needed there. Have justhad a 
seance (9 a. m.) with Mariano Katagbac, the 
slickest rich man here. C. O. wants his 
house. Kata says ‘‘100 per month,’’ I say 
60. Bought nearly a ton of palay for to- 
day’s feed. Run palay, native rice, grain, 
and American hay. Have general court on 
hand this a. m., more justice to be made. 
Hot, damp, close, more rain coming. Fas- 
sett reports 1st cavalry pack-train passed 
for Lipa; wired him to send 4,000 lbs. oats 
by pack. Veterinary surgeon coming with 
train to look over M troop horses; five dead, 
more sick. No newspapers since we left 
Manila, except one old date. Odds and 
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ends still coming in, seldom turn a man 
down when he comes out of office hours on 
biz that seems important tohim. Some of 
our leading rebels were going to Manila for 
the holidays, but have changed their minds. 
Several were taken in as military prisoners 
of war to be deported to other islands. 
Katagbac tells me the road is too rough, 
and he will not go. Train in about noon, 
with four days’ grain for the troops. More 
horses dying. Some say poison. It is hard 
to see them sufferso much. I think they 
fed and watered them too freely after the 
fight on Saturday. The exertion was great, 
they were very warm, fed too soon, and got 
too much water and rice. Have all under 
shelter now, but too late for pneumonia cases 
gone very far. Wet and chilly, headache, 
but sleep fixes me upagain. Bells going fast 
at4 p.m. Six funerals in the church here 
to-day, mostly poor folks. Band played a 
few numbers up the street. The Star Span- 
gled Banner at retreat sounded well. A 
very rich man’s funeral just over. Our 
quarters open into the organ loft, and we 
look down on the services at times. Lots of 
show and mourners and chanting, men’s 
choir, and sisters’ and brothers’ societies. 
The sun broke through the clouds, and set 
in fine gold, clouded over again, not a star 
now shining. Telegrams and other items 
coming in slowly. 

December 12.—Got pack train off early. 
About sixty head of stock here to be fed. 
Veterinary surgeon will stay a few days to 
look after horses of Mtroop. Another died 
in the night. Awake since 3a.m. Pack- 
train gone toward Batangas. Wagon-train 
has left San Jose. Hope they make good 
trip and meet in the gulch. Sun out now, 
guard mount, band playing well. Many 
natives in bright colors looking on, seem to 
enjoy the music very much. Katagbac in 
again, wants his $100 a month for that 
house, with all sorts of conditions. It’s a 
fine, big house, and perhaps a bargain, but 
we don’t expect to move at once. Details 
ready for receiving the train, and taking 
each wagon and item where it belongs and 
storing Q. M. stores, chests, commissary 
and rations, ordnance, etc. All comes in a 
rush about noon, drivers in a hurry to feed 
and get their own dinner. It is not safe to 
go half a mile from town without a dozen 
men as guard, so we go not unless neces- 
sary. Caught chow on the wing to-day, 
with a good appetite for it. Busy getting 
things of all sorts into line, and trying to 
keep them so. One of the ponies must be 
shot, injured internally and beyond treat- 
ment. I'm very sorry. More cavalry horses 
in a bad way. Got a new storm-flag for 
our post-guard flag, one for the Presi- 
dente, and one for the public school. 
Our school is doing well. The little folks 
learn English, Spanish and Latin, and they 
figure very quickly. Five funerals alto- 
gether this afternoon. The very poor are 
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carried on the shoulders of two men. They 
are brought on a pole to the church and put 
into a borrowed coffin (rough-box), twelve 
of which stand near the church door. The 
well-to do have a church coffin carried to 
the house by four men fairly well dressed. 
After the ceremony it is brought back to 
the church. Only th» very wealthy bury 
the coffins. The natives say the Americans 
are ‘‘loco’’ about these matters, as about 
most others. Stables done now. Mules look 
pretty well. Some of these tough old crip- 
ples can outpull many a sleek, well-fed, 
soft mule. Others, both horses and mules, 
may have to be shot. Some of them can 
hardly walk. How I pity them! They 
were fine, heavy horses. And some scrawny, 
weak ponies can hardly carry themselves, 
much less a load. Meat train left Calamba 
at 4.40 P. m., and my guard and packs got 
to San Tomas about same time. Hope they 
will connect by midnight and get here by 
reveille, so as to make an early issue. May 
go to Batangas manana. Have just been 
out to take a look at the stars. They are 
fine. These native gee are coughing at 
a great rate to-night, take cold very easily. 
ecember 13.—Out early after long, wake- 
ful night. Train getting ready. Go with it 
to Batangas to-day. Ride sorrel horse out 
of ambulance team, rough trotter, but best 
Icando. Coffee, eggs, bread and bacon for 
breakfast. Must hustle now. Sanz /Jose.— 
So far in good shape by 11 a. m. Picked 
up six more teams here and at Ibaan. 
Hard rain. Made good time so far. Dine 
here and pull out soon after. Most wagons 
empty, and down grade most of the way. 
~ rain lets upsoon. Found Fassett full 
of business, good-natured as ever. Quiet 
lace, some trouble after the last murder, 
ut no excitement now. Aatangas.—Got 
here safe about 5 p.m. Reported 15 wagons 
and 18 guard to Lt. Col. Lebo, 1st cavalry, 
and Capt. Bonesteel. Sore and stiff from 
riding. Had quite a fall, horse slipped in a 
bad place, went down into a hole, but I 
= clear and caught him. Bruised, not 
hurt. Close call, but thank God! I came 
through all right. At West Point, in the 
riding hall, I went down one day among 
the horses, when we were doing bareback 
circus work. We were going hard, and 
they all ran over me. Caught the glint of 
bright shoes once, and shut my eyes. Not 
one of them tramped on me. ‘ Hutt?’ the 
officer called, as I got up covered with tan- 
bark. ‘‘No, sir.’’ ‘‘ Mount!’’ and off we 
went. Was tough as a pine-knot then, but 
weigh more now, and would rather not fall 
these days. Good quarters here at Batan- 
gas, and good market. I hoped to hit the 
Sherman mail here, but no mail in yet. 
Fixed up some biz, got a bath, rested some, 
had dinner. Fine sunset and good stars 
to-night. Heard a harp next door to can- 
teen, invited over, music, singing, dancing, 
but was so tired I came back, fixed some 
Q. M. biz with Vicars, and went to bed. 
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December r4.—Slept hard till 3 a. m., got 
awake with a jump. Breakfast with Conly 
and Vicars at 7, who have company duty 
here, good chow and pleasant chat. Must 
overhaul some matters at storehouse here. 
Found Q. M. Sergeant Naw and fixed up 
some plans with him. He was glad to see 
me. The old man will be full of grit to the 
end. My gang has a tough job at the store- 
room here. Must overhaul team next and 
look up the supplies. Looked through cor- 
ral biz, and had talk with Berkley, depot 
quartermaster, then some business with the 
captain of the port. Rain at noon, sudden 
squall and chilly after heat of the morning. 
Conley in from ride to Binan with Hickman 
and troop of cavalry. Must pull out a wagon 
each for H, F, Band D companies, the band, 
headquarters and Q. M., two commissary for 
San Jose, two for Lipa. Rain over at 3 p.m. 
and heat fierce, good to dry up the mud. 
Vicars is studying Spanish. Distilled water 
just came round, better than ours at Lipa. 
Several heavy jobs to-day, but got results. 

December 15, 6 a.m.—Reveille goes, a new 
day. I’ve been awake for several hours. No 
sign ofany boat yet, hard to wait so long for 
mail from home. Got my field desk. Loaded 
after early chow, fourteen wagons in train. 
Had them strung out by 9 a. m., put on a 
few odds and ends here and there, fixed up 
the guard, some of them ‘‘jagged,’’ and we 
started at 9 30, leading two horses and two 
mules, with a scrub team as ambulance. 
Hit some bad places on the road, upset three 
wagons and the ambulance and broke a pole; 
one team used up, but got through to San 
José in the afternoon. Found nearly every- 
body out ona scout. Tired, sun awful hot, 
got something to eat, and was at home in 
Fasset’s quarters. When they came back we 
had a board of survey, then we got off the 
San Jose loads, etc., had a cow killed and 
fitted out a wagon load and guard for Ibaan. 
Minus, who was recorder of the board ot 
survey, left before supper. Cool evening. 
Native in with violin and Fasset on guitar. 
Stars are fine. Very weary, must turn in. 

December 16.—Up early, raining, chow in 
a rush, and hooking up for a good start. 
Reached Lipa at 10.30a. m. without trouble, 
and reported to Captain Truitt, adjutant at 
headquarters. We had no shots, but there 
was a gang spotting us, anda hundred rifles 
under Malvar are reported between Ibaan 
and San José watching the main road and 
another company aboye San José. All 
seemed to be working peacefully or going 
to market or to church. Third Sunday in 
Advent. They begin Christmas festival to- 
day, buy clothes and presents, all stores 
open, plenty of customers. Bells going. 
Another expedition is under way, goes out 
to-night. Have two more horses now, and 
two more sick mules. Got in 40 sacks of 
grain, no hay. Brought up ten dollars’ 
worth of stamps. Canteen wants a lot for 
us all. Just had good lunch, Chino Sam a 
fine cook. Sheridan reported at Manila. 
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Good news ! Mail within a few days. Some 
big items to decide within a short time. 
These natives and interpreters often talk in 
a tone that is not easy to catch and under- 
stand. I don’t bother much with them. 
The lights after a gorgeous sunset were 
beautifal. Walked on the top, and dreamed 
of home. . 

December 17. — Chilly in the night and 
cold now, more rain. Train drivers feeding 
and watering the horses. Coffee and clean 
up, then hustle. Must send some captured 
rifles to Manila. 1st Sergeant Kelley goes 
to day tor surgical operation. High mass 
in church at 4 o’clock this morning. Music 
was rather ‘‘off’’ at that early hour. Train 
ready at 7 a.m. Guard has just reported 
for orders and mail. Busy day ahead, issues, 
purchases, etc. Band out at guard-mount, 
good music, some rain, ‘‘ April showers.’’ 
It would be very easy for the insurgents to 
jump an outfit of ours in the road, and get 
off to the hills in an hour or two. But they 
lack the nerve. Just got out a mount for 
Doster, with saddle, bridle and equipments. 
He goes to San Tomas at noon with meat 
escort and the packs. Capt. Brown is on 
his way here from Batangas with heavy 
guard. It’s a hard ride all the way; roads 
are fierce, some wagons, mules and harness 
usually knocked out each trip. Wet and 
chilly here now. Somewhat feverish, get a 
flush now and then, must get back to medi- 
cine, quit it just before my last trip. When 
train gets here everything is on the rush, 
then comes a lull, and chance to get at the 
desk work with plenty of same. Supplies 
are shy in Southern Luzon on all lines, and 
not a few things supposed to be good are 
rotten when opened up, but we make the 
best of it. Telegrams keep coming all the 
while. A native is just in from Ibaan witha 
bill for wood at $12 Mexican per cord, con- 
tracted for without authority at double 
rates. The man thinks its crooked, like the 
Spanish way of doing things, but not quite 
so bad. I pay half the bill, he feared that 
he might be able to get nothing, and I take 
risk in doing this. Unpacked my little 
desk, just brought from Batangas, and am 
glad to have things back in their usual 
pigeon holes and places. Issue of wood, 
then grain issue. Buy grass, 280 bundles, 
ten cents each. Another rich man’s funeral 
at 3 p. m., bells and chanting galore. We 
take a few steps,and look on trom the organ 
loft. ‘The quartermaster from Manila wires 
for the number and location of all graves of 
officers and soldiers in this vicinity. Must 
find out. Quite a number were killed or 
died near here. Results have been good 
today. Evening sky fine. Another day 
om with the sun, the 616th that we’ve 

nm away, and fifty days’ mail coming. 
Speed the boats ! 

December 18. — Got in some good sleep. 
Mass in the church at 4 a. m., early and 
cold, can hear the music. These peopie 
have one cotton suit and shiver all the time 
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now. They stand around and shiver and 
groan these chilly mornings while our men 
areonthejump. What a difference in race 
characteristics ! One good, staunch Ameri- 
can is worth a thousand of them. Chow 
fair, Cook Sam cold and angry, fire no good, 
native boys both sick and lazy. They sufter 
from the cold but will not wear woolens. 
All have the itch and the wool makes them 
scratch so much the more. They always 
think we are ‘‘ putting up a job’’ on them, 
and that we are ‘‘loco’’ anyway. Work mov- 
ing fast to-day, grain draw ready, also extra 
clothing draw, grass next, then meat. Big 
fiesta market this week, they are all selling 
and buying and selling again, getting up 
money and finery for Christmas, gambling 
everywhere day and night. Church services 
nearly every hour from 4 a. m. to taps. Sun 
bright now, Io a. m., and wind strong. Got 
three Manila papers at noon, first we’ve had 
fora month. Vesperchanting in the church 
now, men sing the parts. Sky fine, beauti- 
ful sunset. Hope the rains are nearly done. 
We had very little rain last year from New 
Year to April, when the next rainy season is 
likely to begin. A Spy came in at supper to 
report to the chief, fake news very likely,and 
I got away. Have just been looking over 
some magazine Christmas stories. Must go 
to bed now and get some sleep before the 
organ turns on at 4 a. m. 

December 19. — Got sleep in naps. High 
mass at 4 o’clock, organ began on time, 
awake since then, mass over at dawn, 5.30, 
reveille 5.45. We turn out then and plan 
the work. Then coffee and clean up while 
the men are at breakfast. Cavalry drill with 
sabres at 7 a. m., good, scares the natives. 
Infantry companies small and their drill 
rather slow. Companies here turn out forty 
men now for business. Guards are heavy. 
Stock is looking up some. Want to have 
the mules rest up more, to have some for 
emergency when the team has a break. Band 
played well at guard mount, a waltz and 
some good march music. These Filipinos 
will not work with the sanitary cart. The 
say they can’t eat, and blame the sacred bull 
that hauls the cart for bewitching them. 
Must work the prisoners on that job. Putting 
up a shelter for dining-room at each quar- 
ters and rigging up tables of allsorts. They 
have been sitting about on boxes and bunks 
while eating. Sergeant Becker just got me 
out anew hat. Bueno! Haveaclean coat 
on too. Celebrating Christmas season ! Big 
market on to-day, all sorts of things coming 
in. Have nearly all the gear in sight for an 
ice plant, and want to get it to making ice. 
Our ice comes from Manila by boat to Cal- 
amba, from there by ponies, costs five cents 

r pound. Want to get better shelter also 
or the horses. Sun is hard on them,and rain 
and cold winds are worse. Big service in 


the church now (11 a. m.), and a big time in 
the market, while down in the dump the poor 
are pokin § over the debris. General Malvar 
is reporte 


between here and Tananan, six 
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miles out. That meat outfit will scout for 
him. We had that same gent on our front 
at Calambaa yearago. He was reported near 
Ibaan when we came through a few days ago. 
We expect them to jump that escort with 
meat, because a ring here bought up all the 
cattle, and tried to run up the price of beef 
from ten to sixteen cents. The Doctor has a 
load of sick to go to Calamba. Big hospital 
there now, though it seems one of the most 
sickly places on the island. One of Capt. 
Brown’s private horses was sick this even- 
ing, can’t eat, has fever. Fine, big, strong 
horse, hope they cansave him. Ambulance 
team got gay and broke up their harness, 
must use the mules’ harness and adjust it, 
fix a good deal ot it with rope and wire and 
shoestrings, as the Mormons used to do 
out in Utah. Start to-morrow, 7a.m. Poor 
fellows ! they are in a bad way. Sun hot to- 
day, but cool in the shade, reminds me of 
home-days at Plattsburg in September or 
June. Wish we were there now. 77. m.— 
I’ve been walking awhile on the top, talking 
with Truitt, enjoying the sky and thinkin 
of you all. Dusk changing tothe dark, an 
the stars are very beautiful. 9. m.—Tat- 
too gone—go-to-bed song. I am re-reading 
home letters, and go out on the ledge now 
and then for a look at thestars. 7aps—All 
the office force has gone to bed, and the 
guard is asleep except the seutries and the 
watch. Reliefs now at 8.30, 10.30, 12.30, etc., 
then they snatch a short hour so as to work 
better for supper and parade and the night 
watches. 

December 20.—Ten cavalry went as escort 
with ambulance. Heavy fog and cloud over 
Lipa this morning. The stock is improving. 
They were run down. Groom twice a day 
and feed carefully, and things get better. 
That ambulance team looked fine, full of 
ginger, big gray and bay in lead, and gray 
and sorrel at wheel places, and criss-cross 
colors. Fixing up a black to-day. Then 
there’s a pair, one buckskin and the other 
bright bay, lively buckers, wish I had a good 
buck-board for same. The six mules too are 
doing well now. Excuse so much corral, 
but I have a weak side for the horses. Ser- 
geant Naw wires me that he couldn’t get 
everything we wanted on the train to-day. 
Always plenty of items to put off till next 
trip,—manana, semper manana. Good work 
to-day. Mercury 80° in shade, out in the sun 
high up—auywhere! Ration draw toa. m. 
for the next eleven days. Wire from 
Batangas says mail made the wagon train. 
Stamps were ready, but left behind, perhaps 
no one had the X to put up for them. Sheri- 
dan-mail includes one on a China mail 
liner, picked up at Hong Kong, over 1100 
sacks. We ought to have two weeks, per. 
haps three. Nearly eight weeks’ mail on 
the way now. /Voon—Hot and close, and I 
feel it more because I can’t sweat as usual- 
Have been dosing up with calomel, good 
lunch, but hit it easy. To-day a year ago 
General Lawton’s body was brought in by 
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Stewart’s troop. What a loss that was to 
ourarmy! Got the grain and made issue 
early, grass this afternoon, then more police 
work. Just got out two large loads for Capt. 
Brown, saddles, blankets, nose bags and all 
sorts of cavalry gear; also some books and 

apers for his orderly room and office. Fix 
re allIcan. Chief is having a big habler 
with some of the leading citizens, some sort 
of trouble on their hands. Corral going bet- 
ter now, but row on about the wagons, too 
many want them at the same time. ‘‘Mustn’t 
call rude names’’—I say, laughing and 
chaffing a good man and fine officer exas- 
perated beyond endurance—‘‘must be polite. 
Q. M. can say what he thinks to almost 
anybody, naturally rude, but you must be 
polite, my boy.’’ But when you're ‘‘it” in 
the game, there’s not so much fun. Whata 
poor devil a man gets to be that lets him- 
self run for years to malice and cruelty and 
tyranny pol all sorts of selfish cussedness, 
the friend of nobody and without a friend in 
the world! Retreat 5 p. m. More rain 
One more day’s work nearly done. The sat- 
isfaction of knowing that, in results, it 
helps men daily and hourly is the great 
thing. News of some new rebel spies in 
town, and a lot of rebel rice and matches in 
hands of Chino storekeepers. Will raid 
some to-night. Winged ants and other 
insects in plenty. Try to take things as 
they come, am boning the habit of silence, 
do nearly all my talking in letters, except 
when asked official questions. Plenty of 
work to do at my desk, and on official 
rounds, no time to lose or waste, get excited 
sometimes when the mail is delayed, does 
no good—only the fever of impatience for 
news from Home. Q. M. must know his 
biz, be always alert, argus-eyed, think from 
four to forty things at once, talk little, plan 
well, look ahead as well as near, never lose 
grip or courage or (if possible) his temper, 
never get sick, put all his energy and savez 
always into his work —and then he won’t 

et it done just right, but he gets it done 
airly well and wishes it were still better. 
No news yet from ambulance and sick. 
Wash just in, $1.40 Mexican—14 pieces. 
Clean suit now and new hat for the season. 
The butter we get here comes from 
Australia, Spain and Holland, costs about 
a dollar a pound, don’t use much. We 
have canncd milk and evaporated cream and 
water them up for oats. Never have any 
milk to drink, not safe, tuberculosis. Don’t 
I long for some good Lancaster county milk, 
especially when feverish ! Fine night, moon 
and stars good, and the lights and color on 
Mt. Marazaba at dusk gorgeous. Our quar- 
ters face the mountain. 

December 21.—Got in some good sleep, 
feel better, no fever at all. Work running 
fairly, all sorts. Good breakfast, orange 
and rice, hash and eggs, toast and coffee. 
Wilhelm got back all right. Some ist cav- 
alry from Bocboc had a scrap at Rosario, 
and W. went out to corral a band that col- 
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lects there. He had a very dark, wet march, 
no stars, heavy fog, and streams to ford. 
Just took in a pack-train of fifteen ponies 
from Calamba, contraband, matches, vino 
and bad whiskey. More rain, will make 
wagon-train slower coming in from San 
Jose, road gets very greasy and wagons 
slide, brakes n. g. Yates just in for horse- 
shoes, fixed him up. His troop is worked 
hard, always on the go. Train in at 11.30, 
wagon upset and broke a pole half a mile 
out, sent another team after it. Mail in, 
letters and papers, no packages yet. Wire 
just in that San Joséistobeattacked. Hope 
Fassett will burn ’em up. He has a good 
fighting outfitin Fcompany. Had to hustle 
out Scout Lopez and pony to go with Brown’s 
troop, which turns out lively for San José. 
Some freak here wants the mules’ shoes 
taken off, and run them barefoot to Batan- 
gas. They would never get back. The 
rocks on that road break a hoof all up on 
one trip, as happened to a mule that lost a 
shoe coming up. Two places must be fixed 
on that route for water, one at big stone 
bridge, between Batangas and San José, 
and the other just above the head of the 
gulch between San José and Lipa. Whole 
train must be checked up now to see what 
is needed before starting out to morrow. 
Cit. drivers were paid two days ago, some 
are drunk yet. Oneof them came in a little 
while ago and put down $125 in gold for me 
to take care of. He must have been lucky. 
I’ll seal it up and put it away in the safe, 
expect to be called on every day or so until 
he needs it to get it out and let him look at 
it. Just got through official mail, big stack 
of same. More rain this afternoon and a 
heavy wind. Wire in that Brown made San 
Jose all right, but did not get the party he 
was after. Ambulance and team just in 
from Calamba. Doster brought some news- 
papers. Will send them to the companies 
and tothecanteen. Christmas preparations 
are going on for the children. The older 
men say they have no heart for Christmas 
fiesta while their relatives are suffering from 
the cold and wet in the mountains, and 
their stock is nearly all gone, and supplies 
are low, and coffee plants are dead, and they 
see nothing ahead but trouble. It’s tough. 
‘* War is hell,’’ no doubt about it. All are 
interested in the new army bill. Officers 
have made a pool to get 100 words of the 
main points by cable, and 250 words when 
it is passed by Congress. 

December 22.—Rumors of 100 rebels scout- 
ing around here. We have two tens out, 
twenty-four go this morning, and fifty of 
the cavalry troop are probably coming in. 
Frequent services in the church, mass 4 and 
6a. m. and on now with organ. Cit. drivers 
celebrated last night, got up late, and some 
did not water their mules, said the bank was 
too steep. Always some growl and excuse. 
Had them water here at our well with a 
bucket. General MacArthur has issued pro- 
clamation against outlaws, and the rebel 
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leaders have some dire threats published. 
Fight at Pablo, 39th infantry drove rebels 
towards Tian. Hearn’s chief of police was 
killed at Sarazia. Inspection now, stables 
clean, streets cleaned, and issue up to dot. 
Lot of paper work next, but most of my 
work to-day is indoors. Want to let the 
gang off at noon, if possible. Band in good 
shape, though small plays well always. 
Corporal Hock went out on train. He is 
the last Cuba man in D company, all the 
rest are recruits. Fixed up commissary and 
ordnance biz, and now we are on returns 
Q. M. department for the quarter. Tedious 
job, and keeps us busy. Full of quinine 
to-day, ears ring, can’t hear much, but it 
will be better when I can sleep. Two funerals 
just went out; a christening now, native 
orchestra playing a waltz. Chief orders 
hospital painted, have no paint or brushes, 
must send to Manila. Bake-shop needs at- 
tention. Gave my men half a day, but all 
are within call if needed suddenly. Troop 
M in after dark, scouted beyond San Jose, 
but found only amigos. These fellows 
change their pants and their politics very 
quickly, about all they have to change, 
seldom wear coats or hats, and never shoes. 
Hide their guns and shift easily. Stars are 
fine to-night, Northern Crown and Cassi- 
opeeia, all the northern sky; the Pleiades 
and Hyades, Orion, the Twins, Auriga, 
Sirius, Procyon and many more. Watched 
them long, then read for a while. 

Deeember 23.—Awake often. Some scare 
tumors in the night. Chief hiked out D 
company at 3a.m.overtrails. Malo! They 
will have a hard time. Rosario seems to be 
the very bad place. Masses on here about 
every two hours to-day. Was in the church 
awhile. Thousands of people at each ser- 
vice. Band played well, usual Sunday pro- 
gramme. Grain fixed, 1500 lbs. oats, 5000 
grass ordered for 2 p.m. Cleared up here 
at issue office, and rode my rounds. The 
old horse wanted to run a few bars, but got 
him quieted down easily, didn’t want to 
pull him, he sweats so much, takes cold 
standing in the breeze and gets quite stiff. 
Got the church organ man to play the piano 
for-me, good, inclined to fancy twists on 
opera music. Went up to the market, busy 
time there, then to the boys’ school, busy 
there also, with rebel printing office outfit, 


| teaching them to stick English type and to 


spell. Then around the streets awhile, and 
over to the cock-pit, fights in full swing, 
and the usual country-fair booths and chow- 
chow. All hands making money for Christ- 
mas. Lots of beggars in from the country. 
D company back, no scrap, no rebels, only 
amigos. There goes the Angelus, all the 
bells are ringing. Sun very hot at noon and 
later, but good breeze going, and it was 
comfortable. Surprise party 3p.m. I troop 
Ist cavalry came in without any warning on 
scout from Batangas, Lt. Lee in command. 
He was on Gen. Lee’s staff in Cuba. Glad 
to see him and Dr. Rhoads, who was with 
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us for a week at Mersic. Fixed them up, 
stove, wood, water, hay, grain, grass, picket 
line for troop horses and packs, and house 
forthe men. A platoon of gray troops, rst 
cavalry, in from San Juan de Bocboc. They 
were in a month ago, got mail and cattle, 
and were shot up at Rosario going back. 
Fixed them up in feed, etc. Have plenty 
of cavalry on hand now, two troops and a 
half. Another move is on for to-night. 
This quiet Sunday afternoon has had some 
stir in it. Free road tavern here, for man 
and beast, and always glad to see company. 
Glad I had plenty of grain and could get 
some grass. Have all the people comfort- 
ably fixed and chowed, and places to sleep 
for men and animals. Some move at 3 a. m. 
Dr. Rhoads stopped with me. In the even- 
ing Dr. Griffith. Ball and Lieut. Telford, 
from Bocboc, came in, and we had a pleas- 
ant chat, went into the church for awhile, 
then to the canteen. 

December 24.—Dr. R. and I talked till mid- 
night. Expedition off quietly at 3 a. m. 
Church began at 5, good lights, many peo- 
ple, fair music. Wilhelm is out with Ball 
and B Company. Brown and Yates with 
troop M. Bocboc outfit, Lt. Telford and forty 
men, goes next; after breakfast, at 8 a. m., 
Lee, Dr. R. and troop I to Batangas. Cleared 
i after the bivouac and gathered in the Q. 

. items they used. Gave all the stock a 
good feed, so that they ought to make a good 
-march to day. Hope all will get through 
safe. We want no funerals for Xmas. 37th 
Volunteers ordered into Manila to turn in 
their gear and leave for U.S., next 11th cav- 
alry, then 36th infantry. More rain, cool, 
chilly, mail coming on train from Batangas 
mostly papers. Just got in some smokes for 
callers, shy last — when all those people 
were here, and had to take them to canteen. 
Sky fine at noon, flying clouds changing all 
the while. Natives trimming big church 
now. Take out banners, images, etc., deco- 
rate them at their homes, then bring them 
in bright with tinsel and red paper. Sent 
out led horse with San Tomas escort for 
Shultz of B company who was hit at Boot 
and taken to Tananan hospital. He is able 
to ride back to-morrow for Christmas. Good 
quiet lunch with Truitt at noon. Plenty of 
grain now for a few days, but grass will be 
shy unless we get hay, as these people will 
not work to day or to-morrow. 643 lbs. beef 
left Calamba at 3 p. m., hope it gets in early 
in the morning so companies can have it 
well cooked for Xmas dinner. No turkeys 
here, chickens poor, eggs very scarce. Our 
cook Sam will get us up a dinner ‘‘allee 
samee.’’ Christmas eve now. Wish I could 
be home! 89 weeks since I saw you all. Had 
a walk on top, breeze and sky both fine. 
Natives hurrying about in all directions with 
chow and wood to cook it. Decorations in 
the church going along, altar has many 
greens and palms and profusion of silver 
tinsel, paper flowers, etc. Saw a wax doll 
go in a cradle and lots of linen. They kiss 
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the hem of the cradle canopy. Fm 
mass to be quite an event, but the older folks 
shake their heads and blame the war and 
trouble and poverty, and say they cannot 
come. Many strangers in town, among them 
many well-dressed young men. Allsorts of 
waehitng going on. Orchestra and drum 
marching up and down the street now, 7 p. 
m. A paper of 22d inst. in from Manila says 
Warren takes 500 sick to San Francisco 
next trip. Mercury 72° to-night, streets de- 
serted as it grows later, long lonely even- 
ing. Fewtelegrams to-night. We usually 
report everything up and down the line to 
keep in touch and arrange plans. Roosters 
are beginning tocrow. They get up early. 
Thousands of fighting game-cocks every- 
where and they crow most of the time. 
Cock-pit here does a big business. Someof 
thesc people will bet hundreds of dollars on 
one fight, women as well as men. Malo! 
Christmas. —December 25, 1901. Up for 
5 o’clock mass, music, better than usual, big 
organ and men in choir loft ; small organ, 
women and girls in transept, baptismal arm 
of cross; lights galore, thousands of people 
in church, four women to one man, many 
widows. Storm on at 6.30, rain clouds from 
mountain, wind northeast, cold. Started 
usual routine at 7a.m. Have to work the 
prisoners even on Christmas. Chino Sam 
in for his dishes. I wish him a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas, and he says ‘‘Yes.’”’ He’sa 
queer duck, hates all white foreign devils. 
Chief keeps him $60 due, so he can’t leave, 
and when we move he goes with a guard. 
Nearly all laborers are slaves. If a man 
owes another the price of a cow, his whole 
family are dependientes, slaves, work for 
nothing but one pound of rice per day, 
hardly ever get clear. Meat run got in at 
8 a. m., tired and wet, but they brought 600 
lbs. fresh beef, frozen, newspapers to 23d, 
and Christmas dinner is all right. Fassett 
wires that train left San Jose 7 30, ought to 
be here by 10.30 if they have no trouble. 
C. O. sent out Yates with platoon of M 
troop during thenight. Hope they get back 
safe, and have nohits. Contraband stock of 
Chino matches. They take off the heads 
and reload shells, put in iron and stone, 
match heads replacing powder. It makes a 
bad wound. Got in a rebel rifle and 12 
Remington reloaded ammunition. Big drove 
of little folks here after ‘‘ Pascual ’’ (Christ- 
mas) nickels. C.O. laid in astock and they 
swarm, hundreds of eager child-faces. I got 
a pocketful of coppers, can’t afford higher- 
priced coin, costs too much. Quite a dele- 
gation of the foremost citizens in to pay 
their respects, and wish us all ‘‘ Felice Pas- 
cual!’’ Buenos dias. They say Peace is 
near. I surely hope so! Church service 
over now, three masses. Streets full of peo- 
ple. All want some Xmas. Got another 
ocketful of coppers. Kids want mucho. 
lenty of ex-rebels calling, some strange 
faces, probably just in from the mountains, 
We treat them all very well. I'd treat the 
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devil on Christmas, and I’ve done it to-day. 
10a. m., more kids and pennies, and more 
toney callers, and habler galore. One old 
deaf colonel writes a English, and we 
had a talk with pencil and paper. I showed 
him some photos of our little folks at home. 
He seemed greatly pleased, and said I 
should ‘‘express to her (you) his felicita- 
tions.’’ Train in O K in a shower at 10.30 
with mail and photos, the missing letters 
very welcome on Christmas day. Got cargo 
all settled, two wagons to H company at 
Ibaan, two to F at San Jose, eleven here. 
Some of the grain was ‘‘ milked,’’ bags cut 
open and half gone, and some commissary 
stores stolen, hard to fix the responsibility. 
Capt. Brown in for a pleasant chat. Biz 
came lively for awhile at 11.30. Supply of 
kids increasing. News of the easy mark 
has spread. I think of our little folks, and 
like to see happy children’s faces. They 
double up and come back again and again. 
Band out in front playing the National airs, 
then ‘‘ Tenting To-night on the Old Camp 
Ground,’’ pathetic air and words, now 
‘*Massa’s In the Cold, Cold Ground.’’ Had 
a good lunch at 1 p. m., hash and eggs on 
toast, and steak nicely burnt, pickles, 
prunes, cake and nog, cigar and chat. Cor- 
poral Furtherer gave me a box of cigars 
from my office people. No sunset to-day, 
raining at 6 p. m., wet and chilly every- 
where. These houses are all open for hot 
weather, and these northeast winds are 
searchers, so we’re glad to have such shel- 
ter. Mules and drivers are out in the wet, 
and a platoon of M troop has been out since 
3 a.m. They found nothing but wet and 
mud, and were glad to get back to shelter 
and feed. They rode 25 miles to-day, and 
walked for hours up the steep ravines. 
That last hike, too, of Wilhelm and B com- 
pany was acorker. Capt. Eltonhead, com- 
manding the post, had the band play from 
8 P: m. to midnight, and ordered attendance 
of the officers at headquarters. He had two 
natives come to play the piano, but as we 
didn’t get a piano, and he couldn’t talk to 
them, he called on me, as interpreter, to 
explain matters in bad Spanish. Wilhelm 
and Bcompany hike out again this cold, wet, 
cheerless Christmas night. Very hard on 
these men. I had hoped no one would have 
to go. Midnight now, and I am very glad 
the day is ended. Rather stormy to-night 
both indoors and out. It has been the 25th 
of December—but not Christmas day! 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rest unburnished, not to shine in use, 

As though to breathe were life ; life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains; but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and board thyself, 
And this great spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
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ELECTRIC POWER FROM RIVERS. 


HE exhaustion of the world’s coal 

supply has frequently been the sub- 
ject of ominous speculation by scientists 
and economists, but the recent successful 
experiments with the transmission of 
electric currents of high voltage long 
distances without undue wastage seems 
to indicate that the march of discovery 
will supply man’s needs as they arise. 
The electrical display in the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition at Buffalo will be one of 
the most striking features of the exhibi- 
tion, and it is an interesting fact that 
the light and the motive power of the 
whole Exposition is drawn from the elec- 
tricity generated at Niagara Falls and 
conducted by wire tothe Fair. The most 
remarkable instances of successful elec- 
tric transmission, as indicating the feasi- 
bility of using water power commercially, 
are to be found in California. Recently 
a test was made of the monster plant on 
the banks of the Mokelumne River, in 
Amador county. A current with a force 
of 60,000 volts was successfully trans- 
mitted to San José, a distance of 184 
miles. The San Francisco Argonaut, 
speaking of the trial and other experi- 
ments, says: 

‘* The incident means that the coast 
has harnessed a power sufficient for light- 
ing street cars and factories, which 
makes, or will make, the cities practically 
independent of either coal or fuel oil. 

‘* While this is the greatest transmis- 
sion of electric power in point of distance, 
it is not the only demonstration of the 
value of California’s mountain streams as 
a factor in the development and progress 
of the State. In the south a current of 
high voltage is sent eighty-three miles to 
the .city of Redlands, and in Oakland a 
similar one is delivered 140 miles from 
the power house on the South Yuba 
River. With experiments already made, 
practically assuring the transmission of 
electric power 200 miles, what possibili- 
ties are opened up for the whole State.’’ 

It will be seen from these beginnings 
of a new era in the electric age that the 
rivers and streams of the country assume 
an added importance. When the dem- 
onstration of the value of water-courses 
has been made more striking, as it will 
be with rapid strides, the subject of 
forestry in its relation to the water supply 
will, perhaps, receive the serious atten- 
tion it deserves.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Iexpect to + ang through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney : Engraved also upon his tomb. 


J. P, McCASKEY, 





N.C. SCHAEFFER, - -+= = = 





HE meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Detroit early in 
July will attract many from Pennsylva- 
nia. Detroit is a ‘‘ Convention City,”’ 
and the trip can be made to include Buf- 
falo, the Pan-American Exposition and 
Niagara Falls, with some additional ex- 
nse. For information as to rates, etc., 
address O. G. Frederick, Detroit, Mich. 





Mount GRETNA is nearly midway 
between Lebanon and Conewago, a sta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a few 
miles east of Harrisburg. Here are the 
primeval woods, with all their variety of 
charm for the lover of nature, the health- 
seeker and the toiler out for a holiday. 
The soldiers encamp here annually by 
thousands; excursions are frequent during 
the season from all parts of the surround- 
ing country; and the Farmers’ encamp- 
ment is held here every summer. But, 
most important of all, the Pennsylvania 
Chautuaqua is here. Good air, good 
water, good accommodations, plenty to 
eat, modest prices, a spacious attditorium, 
and a summer programme of lectures, en- 
tertainments, etc., with opportunity to 

ursue many subjects of special study. 

hose who visit this attractive mountain 
resort once want to go again. For infor- 
mation as to accommodations address 
Rev. E. P. Platteicher, Secretary, Leba- 
non, Pa.; as to rates of fare, Mr. A. D. 
Smith, Lebanon, Pa. 





Tue first three, numbers of Zhe Ros- 
trum, a monthly magazine devoted to 
science, literature, politics and current 
events, have reached our table. It is 








edited and published by Israel Clare 
Smith and Thomas Whitson, Lancaster, 
Pa., at one dollar and fifty cents per 
year. ‘These numbers are rich in matter 
of varied interest, both local and gen- 
eral. Capt. Whitson is a writer of much 
experience and awake to the live issues 
of the day. Mr. Clare has made a- 
specialty of historical studies and is an 
authority in this direction. These gentle- 
men are making Zhe Rostruma very good 
magazine, deserving of a generous sub- 
scription list. Send fifteen cents for 
specimen copy to Capt. Thomas Whitson, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Co. Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Delaware 
county: ‘I do not see why all our School 
Directors should not be subscribers for 
The School Journal.’’ Co.Supt. Sawyer: 
‘* There is no reason why all our School 
Boards should not subscribe for it.’’ 





THE gigantic figure on the lofty Elec- 
tric Tower at the Pan-American, with a 
flaming torch in her uplifted hand, will 
be remembered by millions as one of the 
wonderful sights of this great Exposition. 


> 


FIFTIETH VOLUME. 


y= Dr. Burrowes began the publi- 

cation of Zhe School Journal in 
January, 1852, in response to a request 
from the Lancaster County Educational 
Association, he obeyed what seemed ‘‘a 
call to duty.’’ So-he said, and so he 
felt. There might be loss to himself, but 
he knew, and others knew, there would 
be no loss to the cause of general educa- 
tion. Itis likely that no other man in the 
State was so well equipped as he for the 
work that needed to be done by the edi- 
tor of this new journal which could not 
hope to be self-supporting. He knew the 
past of the common school movement in 
Pennsylvania, was recognized as the most 
couspicuous figure in that past, and he 
saw a future of promise that other men, 
lacking his earnestness and his breadth of 
view, could not see. Fortunate, indeed, 
was it for the State that he had enthusi- 
asm and hope which ordinary arithmetic, 
apathetic indifference, and the cold facts 
of a present too little interested in the 
cause of schools, could neither chill nor 
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kill. He issued it regularly, month by 
month, for nearly eighteen years. When, 
because of pecuniary loss incurred in con- 
_ nection with theSoldiers’ Orphan schools, 
it became necessary for him to find work 
that would afford income, he took the 
presidency of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and some time thereafter transferred 
The Journal to Dr. J. P. Wickersham and 
the writer, the main condition being that 
we should pay a heavy note in bank which 
had given himannoyance. It would have 
gladdened his heart to see this day, and 
to know that Zhe Journal has reached its 
fiftieth volume of helpful service. 

The present issue of Zhe Journal com- 
pletes the forty-ninth volume of its con- 
tinuous life, twelve numbers to the year 
and no vacations. The first volume was 
made to contain eighteen numbers, in 
order that the annual volume thereafter 
might begin with the school year of the 
State. These bound volumes, two in one 
book, fill a large space upon the shelf, 
and make a goodly showing of contents. 
No other State educational journal com- 
pares with this in amount of matter pre- 
sented in this long stretch of nearly half 
a century, and no other has a record so 
full and complete of the educational his- 
tory and progress of a great State. All 
the annual reports of the State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction from first to 
last (1835 to 1900) are here, those issued 
after 1852 appearing from year to year as 
made to the Legislature, and those pre- 
vious to that date being republished in 
Volumes.15 and 16, to complete the series. 
The reports of proceedings of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association are 
here from the meeting for organization at 
Harrisburg in 1852 until that of last 
summer at Williamsport. All the meet- 
ings of Superintendents, whether of 
County or of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents, are here, the papers read being 
given in full. Also, full reports of the 
Directors’ Association of Pennsylvania. 

Thousands of subjects appropriate for 
its columus have been discussed in these 
pages, for 7he Journal has, for the past 
forty-nine years, been the able and earnest 
advocate of popular education in Penn- 
sylvania; and under the editorial direc- 
tion of such men as Burrowes, Wicker- 
sham, Higbee and Schaeffer it has 


pioneered or advocated with force and 
ability all of the movements resulting in 
measures which now give character to 
our educational system. 


A separate 
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School Department, the County Superin- 
tendency, Normal Schools, and other 
measures scarcely less important, have 
each in turn received its effective support. 
It has been the constant aim of its editors 
to make it a live educational periodical, 
not so much devoted to methods as to 
the broader and more vital questions in 
the work of education. 

For many years every number has 
averaged from forty to fifty large double- 
column octavo pages of matter of more or 
less practical value to Teachers, Superin- 
tendents and Directors. Articles em- 
bracing nearly all departments of educa- 
tional work have been inserted from 
leading educators as occasion has offered. 
It has thus aimed to keep itself in sym- 
pathy with the most advanced sentiment 
concerning education and social progress, 
and tried to deserve the generous support 
which has been accorded it. There have 
been many hundreds of edugational papers 
started, published for a time, and then 
suspended for one reason or another, 
usually from lack of patronage, but Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal has held on 
the even tenor of its way with but one 
contemporary in its field of even date 
with itself, Zhe Ohio Educational Monthly. 
Each of these journals started January, 
1852. The Pennsylvania Journal with its 
large double-column page, which has 
never been changed, has probably pub- 
lished twice as much matter as its equally 
long-lived and excellent contemporary, 
and a much larger average monthly 
edition. 

Our Fiftieth volume begins with the 
issue of July, next number. Subscrip- 
tions begin quarterly with July, October, 
January and April numbers. Back num- 
bers on volume 49 can be supplied. On 
volume 48 we distributed thousands of 
copies of the beautiful engraving, ‘‘Christ 
Blessing Little Children;’’ on volume 49 
an equally large number of Stuart’s pic- 
ture of George Washington; on our Fif- 
tieth Volume we shall send to subscribers 
the noble historical picture of Abraham 
Lincoln. We shallcontinue Zhe Journal 
to School Directors upon our list who are 
now receiving it, except when requested 
not to do so, this being the wish of the 
large majority of our readers, as it causes 
no break in their subscription. Will the 
Secretary please notify us promptly of any 
chauge in the membership of his Board, 
that each member may receive his copy 
promptly. The number of School Di- 
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rectors and teachers upon our mailing list 
on the Forty-ninth Volume was greater 
than at any timeduring the past five years. 


—— 


GOOD SALARY AND A HOME. 








Co. Supt. FRANK R. HALL, of Washing- 
ton county, Pa., emphasizes a matter of 
vital importance. The generous State ap- 
propriation to the schools was meant to aid 
the districts so that they could pay better 
salaries and thus retain good teachers, en- 
couraging them to make teaching a life- 
work. If a good strong man of intelli- 

‘gence and growing power is devoted 
unselfishly to the care of a school or 
schools, this fact should be recognized in 
a generous salary. Where in Pennsylva- 
nia is there a school district that owns an 
attractive house near the school build- 
ing, gives it to the teacher rent-free, and 
pays him a yearly salary sufficient to re- 
tain his valuable services? If there were 
thousands of such homes it would mean 
benefit to our school interests that is sim- 
ply incalculable. What district will set 
this good example and point the way to 
better things, thus retaining the best 
teachers among the young men of the 
State in the best work of the State? 

Says Supt. Hall: ‘‘ Many of our teachers 
are now in school preparing for better work 
next term. This has been a prosperous 
year for us. Our scbools are growing 
in success and interest. That they may 
become better, something is needed to 
hold the teacher in the profession. There 
are so many positions open to young peo- 
ple paying better wages and giving em- 
ployment for a longer time, that many of 
them are leaving school work for more 
lucrative places. This should not be the 
case. School life is too valuable to the 
children to have our schools annually 
filled with novices in the work. For the 
good of the children and the future suc- 
cess of the schools, good teachers should 
be retained. Few young men, at least, 
can afford to serve seven months and then 
take the chances of finding something to 
do the other five months of the year to 
earn a living. The schools should make 
it possible for those who prefer to teach 
to find it remunerative enough to follow 
the profession for life. If teachers were 

. employed according to their worth or 
value, there would be an incentive for 
better preparation and greater effort. 

There would be a stronger motive to try 
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harder and do better, and as a result more 
good men would remain in the school 


room. If one prepares himself and finds 
that he can do something well, he is likely 
to continue at that work rather than lose 
time in taking up something new. This 
rule will apply in teaching as well as to 
anything else.’’ 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 








HE coming meeting of the Pennsyl- ° 
vania State Educational Association, 
to be held in Philadelphia, July 2, 3 and 
4, will be the largest in its history. 
The city will enroll a large proportion of 
its 3,500 teachers, and a generous enroll- 
ment from the State is also confidently ex- 
pected. Arrangements have been made 
with the railroads for a two-cent rate per 
mile, on card orders, which will be good, 
going from June 30th to July 4th, and 
returning to July 8th. These card orders 
can be obtained by addressing Col. J. A. 
M. Passmore, 1326 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, inclosing stamp for reply. The 
sessions will be held in the beautiful 
building of the Girls’ Normal School, at 
the corner of Thirteenth and Spring 
Garden Streets, which is easily reached 
by the trolley car lines. The headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Lafayette, on 
Broad Street below Chestnut. The place 
of meeting can easily be reached from 
here by taking a Thirteenth Street car. 
The Lafayette hotel is upon the European 
plan, with rooms from one to three dol- 
lars per day ; guests taking their meals 
at the hotel or elsewhere, as may be con- 
venient. Philadelphia has many hotels, 
and visitors will be at no loss for accom-. 
modations at such rates as they may 
desire. ‘Teachers may also find quarters 
in boarding-houses by addressing Miss 
Sara A. Bradshaw, 38th and Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia. ‘ 
Philadelphia is noted for its many 
places of interest, among them Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the United States Mint, the Public Build- 
ings, Zo6logical Garden, Memorial Hall, 
the Archzlogical Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Navy Yard, 
Fairmount Park with Horticultural 
Hall, and Atlantic City and the Atlantic 
Ocean within a short distance and at a 
low excursion rate. The full programme 
of the meeting is given herewith. 











PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


10 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. S. H. Ash- 
bridge, Mayor of Philadelphia; Hon. Simon 
Gratz, Board of Education; Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Supt. of Schools. 

Responses—Dr. E.T. Jeffers, Collegiate Insti- 
tute, York; Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Braddock; 
Dr. George Edward Reed, Pres. Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle. 

Paper—Commercial Geography in the Schools 
—Dr. William P. Wilson, Director Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. 

Discussion—Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.B., 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 

2.30 P. M.—Paper—Qualifications and Train- 
ing of Teachers—W. F. Long, Principal High 
School, Johnstown. 

Paper—Office of the Practice School in the 
Training of Teachers—Prof, J. Monroe Willard, 
_ Principal Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Dean J. H. Penniman, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lan- 
caster. 

Paper—The State and the Schools—Supt. J. 
George Becht, Muncy. 

Discussion—Supt. H. S. Putnam, Towanda; 
Principal A. S. Martin, Doylestown. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

8 p. m.—President’s Address—Dr. John S. 
Stahr, President Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. 

Paper—The New and Old Geography—Mrs. 
Emma V. Thomas, Roxborough. 

Discussion—Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; 
Miss Margaret F. Hoffman, Coatesville. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


9g A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

Paper—Criticism, Just and Unjust, on the 
Public Schools—Supt. John Morrow, Alle- 
gheny. 

Discussion—Supt. J. I. Robb, Bryn Mawr; 
Principal W. E. Dengler, Kennett Square. 

Paper—Utility of the Study of Literature— 
Felix F. Schelling, Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Discussion—Prof. Benj. A. Heydrick, Millers- 
ville Normal School; Dr. 9. A. Baer, Harris- 
burgh High School. 

Paper— Manner vs. Matter—Dr. W. H. Sam- 
uel, Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Dr. T. B. Noss, California Nor- 
mal School; Supt. Louisa D. Baggs, Bristol. 

2.30 P. M.—[All Department Sessions and 
Conferences will be held in Girls’ Normal 
School Building. 

Department of Child Study—Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard, West Chester, President; Prof. W. W. 
Deatrick, Kutztown, Secretary. 

Child Study as a Phase of Nature Study—Dr. 
Albert F. Maltby, Slippery Rock Normal 
School. 

Some Popular Phases of Child Study—Dr. 
Theodore B. Noss, California Normal School. 

The Rationale of Spelling—Supt. B. C. Greg- 
ory, Trenton, N. J. 

Child Study the Need of the Hour—Dr., D. J. 
Waller, Jr., Indiana Normal School. 
Discussion of the several papers as desired. 
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Department of County Supervision—Supt. 
J. George Becht, Lycoming county, President; 
Supt. W. R. Longstreet, Tioga county. 

Address—Relation of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to the Superintendents, and the 
Superintendents to the Department of Public 
Instruction—State Superintendent Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer. 

Some Problems to be Solved—Co. Supt. W. 
A. Snyder, Clinton county. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of a Uniform 
Course of Study for the Rural Schools of the 
State—Supt. Eli M. Rapp, Berks connty. 

Discussion—Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Alle- 
gheny county. 

What Legislation would Make the Office of 
‘County Superintendent More Effective? Gen- 
eral discussion, opened by Supt. J. C. Taylor, 
Lackawanna county 

Conference on the Kindergarten—Mrs. Letitia 
P. Wilson, Supervisor Free Kindergarten As- 
sociation, Johnstown, Chairman. 

Greeting to the Kindergartners of Pennsyl- 
vania—Anna W. Williams, Supervisor Public 
Kindergartens, Philadelphia. 

Educational Value of the Kindergarten— 
Kate Spencer, Principal Kindergarten Training 
School, Erie. 

Nature Work in the Kindergarten—Mary 
Schnarburg, Pittsburg and Allegheny Kinder- 
garten Association. 

Literature for Mother and Child—Mrs. Her- 
man H. Birney, Vice-President National Con- 
gress of Mothers, Philadelphia. 

Discussion of several papers as desired. 

Conference on Drawing—Asst. Supt. Dr. Ed- 
gar A. Singer, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

Educational Value of Drawing—William A. 
Mason, Director of Drawing in Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; 
Emily W. Bennett, Kutztown Normal School, 
Mary E. Garretson, Supervisorof Drawing, Alle- 
gheny; Mary A. Campbell, Girls’ Normal 
School, Philadelphia; Sara R. Bradshaw, New- 
ton Girls’ Grammar School, Philadelphia. 

Relation of Drawing to Indnstrial Pursuits— 
Albert Paul Willis, Prof. of Drawing, Central 
Manual Training School, Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Supt. James M.Coughlin, Wilkes- 
barre; Ellen Simpson, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Reading; M. E. Van Wagoner, Superviser of 
Drawing, Pittsburg; Asst. Supt. Lydia A. Kirby, 
Philadelphia; Chas. C. Heyl, N. E. Manual 
Training School, Philadelphia. 

There will be an exhibit of Drawing from the 
elementary schools of Philadelphia and a few 
cities in the State in the Normal School build- 
ing. There will be work also from the Normal 
School, the Manual Training Schools, the Penn- 
sylvania School of Industrial Art, and the In- 
dustrial Art School; also a display of the Sew- 
ing done in all the grades of the city schools. 

Conference on Grammar and Intermediate 
Schools—May C. Ermentrout, Reading, Chair- 
man. 

Reading Courses in the Grammar Grade— 
Prof. S. L. Kreemer, West Chester High School; 
Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City; Supt. Owen R. 
Wilt, South Bethlehem. 

How far should the Demands of the High 
School Govern the Teaching in the Grammar 
Grades ?—Prof. Harvey M. Clymer, Phcenix- 
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ville; Supt. R. T. Adams, Lebanon; Supt. Jas. 
M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre. 

Introduction of Higher Branches into the 
Grammar Schools—Supt. J. K. Gotwals, Nor- 
ristown; Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 

8 p. mM.—Address—Inter-State Comity in 
School Affairs—Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Illustrated Lecture—Beautiful Pennsylvania 
—Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Commissioner of Fores- 
try, Harrisburg. 

THURSDAY, JULY 4. 


g A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

Paper—The Air We Breathe—Prof. W. W. 
Deatrick, Keystone Normal School, Kutztown. 

Discussion—Prof. A. D. Eisenhower, Norris- 
town. 

Paper—Co-operation of Parents and Teachers 
Essential to the Best Development of the Child 
—Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia. Discus- 
sion—Anne Heygate Hall, Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School. 

Paper—Are More Men Needed as Teachers? 
—Dr. E. O. Lyte, Principal State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. Discussion—Dr. A.E. 
Maltby, Slippery Rock Normal School. 

General Business. 

2.30 P. M.—Depariment.of Nature Study— 
Prof. G. D. Watson, State College, Chairman; 
Miss Gertrude Barber, Reading, Secretary. 

Teaching Observation through Nature Study 
—Dr. S. C. Schmucker, West Chester Normal 
School. 

Method of Presenting Natare Study by means 
of (a) Text-books or other printed matter; (b) 
-Practical Demonstration—Dr. W. P. Wilson, 
Philadelphia. Discussion. 

Nature Study in Cultivation of Plants on 
School Grounds—Prof. G. C. Butz, State Col- 
lege. Discussion. 

The Preparation of the Teacher—(a) For pri- 
mary work; (b) For advanced work—Dr. J. P. 
Welsh, Bloomsburg Normal School. Discus- 
sion. 

Conference on Colleges and Academies—Dr. 
Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College, Chairman. 

Relative Attendance at High School and Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts—Prof. 
Joseph French Johnson, University of Penna. 

Causes and Remedies of the Small Attendance 
at High Schools—Dr. Geo. Edward Reed, Pres. 
Dickinson College; Supt. Wm. W. Rupert, 
Pottstown. 

Conference on High Schools—Prof. A. D. 
Eisenhower, Principal Norristown High School, 
Chairman. 

The High School Course of Study—Uniform? 
Elective Courses? or Elective Studies ?—Prof. 
Walter L. Philips, West Chester High School. 
Discussion. 

The Common Branches in the High School 
Course—(a) Which ones? (b) In what year? 
(c) To what extent?—Dr. L. S. Shimmell, 
Harrisburg High School. Discussion. 

Should the College Requirements in English 
be Taught to Pupils not Intending to Enter 
College ?—Prof. Charles S. Foos, Prin. Boys’ 
High School, Reading. Discussion. 

onference on Primary Schools—Miss Mary 
Mickey, Prin. Primary School, Steelton, Chair- 
man. 

The Child’s First Six Months in Learning to 
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Read—Miss Ella Ryan, Principal 
School, Harrisburg. 

Expression in Primary Reading—Miss Willa 
M. Way, Principal Primary School, Berwyn. 

Literary Helps for. Yonng Minds—Prof. F. H. 
Green, Dept. of English, State Normal School, 
West Chester. 

8 Pp. M.—Patriotic Address—Hon. James E. 
Watson, Member of Congress from Indiana. 

Papers read are limited to 20 minutes; 
speakers who open the discussion, to 10 min- 
utes; other speakers to 5 minutes. The Music 
will be in charge of Mr. Enoch W. Pearson, 
Director of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


FRIDAY, JULY 5TH. 


Excursions to historic places in and near 
Philadelphia, to the sea-shore, and sight-seeing. 
Gentlemen thoroughly acquainted with the 
places visited will accompany all groups of 
members. 


Primary 
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“‘SELF-EXAMINATION.”’ 


A FOLDED card, readily enclosed in 
an envelope, which presents the 
following questions, each in its own par- 
agraph, under the general head of 
‘*Daily Examination for the Teacher,’ 
comes to us from County Supt. E. M. 
Rapp, of Berks county. It is a little 
vade mecum, rich in every-day sugges- 
tion, that affords quiet stimulus to much 
of the very good work done under Mr. 
Rapp’s supervision. 

Can You Give Yourself ‘‘ roo”? 2—Am 
I interested, alert and enthusiastic? Am 
I progressive, considerate and. sympa- 
thetic? Do I come to school early every 
day? Do I follow my programme and 
course of study strictly? Is my pro- 
gramme well regulated and well bal- 
anced? Dol visit parents? DoI make 
myself useful in the community outside 
of the school-room? Is my school-room 
floor littered with scraps of paper, dirt, 
etc.? Is my school-room tastefully deco- 
rated! Do I subscribe for school jour- 
nals? Am I prompt in paying for the 
subscriptions when they expire? Do I 
ventilate the school-room by means of a 
thermometer ? 

School Management.—Do I ‘‘ pick’? at 
pupils? Do I speak too loud: or too 
much? Do I give unnecessary direc- 
tions? DolI give orders and immediately 
change them? Dol use the voice when 
the eyes would be more effective? DolI 
threaten or scold? Am I noisy and 
demonstrative? Am I gloomy, crusty 
and cross? DolI govern and teach with 
reference to the development of character, 
self-direction and self-control on the part 
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of my pupils? Do I resort to corporal 
punishment? Am I pleasant and cheer- 
ful in manner ? 

The Recitation.—Am I prepared to pre- 
sent the lessons of the day in a clear, 
concise and logical manner? Do I con- 
sider psychological laws, and is my work 
arranged in harmony with these laws? 
Do I insist upon absolute attention and 
do I gain this by proper means? Is it 
forced or is it spontaneous? Do I dis- 
criminate between important and unim- 
portant points? Do I consider the ability 
of my pupils and assign lessons accord- 
ingly? Have I the power to so manipu- 
late my class so that they are all occupied 
during the entire recitation? Are the 
pupils encouraged to question the teacher 
and each other? Do I teach tables of 
weights, measures, etc,, experimentally ? 
Do I ‘‘draw out” rather than ‘“‘ pour 
in?’’ Do I confine myself to a text-book 
while conducting the recitations? DoI 
give sufficient attention to dull pupils? 
Do I review sufficiently ? If mistakes are 
made do I point them out directly or do 
I by adroit questioning lead the pupils to 
see their own mistakes? Do I correlate 
kindred subjects in a judicious manner? 
Am I inclined to have an excessive 
amount of written work? Do I teach 
topically? Do TI encourage the child to 
memorize choice passages in the reading 
lessons? Do I teach phonics thoroughly 
so that the child becomes independent in 
the pronunciation of words and in the use 
of the dictionary? Do I teach the child 
to read silently as well as orally? Dol 
endeavor to create a taste for good read- 
ing? DoI draw out the moral teaching 
of reading lessons? Do I teach history 
by the cause and effect method? DoI 
correlate current events with history and 
geography? Do [ interest the pupils in 
nature study? Do I provide a variety of 
busy-work, of high educational value, 
for the little ones? Do I teach ethics, 
manners and morals wisely and well? 
Do I tolerate faulty language from 
pupils? Do I allow recitations to be in- 
terrupted by pupils outside the class? 
Do I explain what pupils already know? 
Do I give muddy explanations to conceal 
ignorance? Do I ask the question and 
then call upon some pupil, or do I name 
the pupil and then ask the question? 
Are the questions clear, concise, definite 
and logical? Do I ask questions in such 
manner that the answer is implied in the 
question? Do I require full statements 








in answering? Do I correct all mistakes 
in spelling, capitalization, paragraphing 
and syntax of work done at the board ? 
Do I encourage children to make collec- 
tions of cocoons, rocks, fossils, insects and 
flowers? Do I by example, biography, 
and illustration develop in the pupils a 
tender care for helpless childhood, vener- 
ation for old age, chivalric regard for the 
weaker sex, pity for the unfortunate, 
love for dumb animals, and proper regard 
for the property of others, as well as for 
that belonging to themselves? 

Along with the above come pamphlets 
for Authors’ days which are also dis- 
tributed to the teachers of the county, 
giving suitable programmes, naming 
poems under special headings, with a 
page of gems in thought and expression 
to be committed to memory. These are 
meant to encourage teachers and pupils 
to make friends among the poets, to read 
and enjoy, and presently, for many of 
them, to be on a footing of more or less 
familiar acquaintance with these rare 
folk. 

The committee of teachers on Long- 
fellow day, in conjunction with Supt. 
Rapp, was C. P. Schaeffer, George J. 
Moli, H. J. Bigony, Frank J. Fister and 
Mary B. Fister. Under the head of 
‘*Suggestions,’’ the programme says: 

The observance of the birthdays of authors 
has a beneficent influence in arousing in- 
terest in literature and the custom of cele- 
brating birthdays of our great writers is 
yearly gaining upon our schools. Espec- 
ially is it becoming common to honor men 
of genius like Longfellow, whose writings 
are read and studied in the schools, and 
such commemoration is found to increase 
the interest which young people take in 
literature. While there may be some who 
question the claim of Longfellow to the title 
of our greatest poet, on the other hand, few 
would not place his as second only to 
some more favored name. No one of our 
poets has been translated into so many 
modern languages, and no one has ever so 
beautifully illustrated the earlier phases of 
our national life as the author of ‘‘ Hia- 
watha,’’ of ‘* Evangeline,’’ and of ‘‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ Many of his 
poems have become, in a measure, a part of 
our household speech ; the best aspects of 
our social and religious life have through 
his works been made familiar to the world; 
while American patriotism has been power- 
fully stimulated by the lines with which 
every child is familiar, addressed to ‘‘ The 
Ship of State.’’ By such exercises literary 
gems, simple truths and pure principles 
may be implanted into the fertile minds o 
our youth which in time will bud and groy 
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and ming forth fruit by yielding a rich 
harvest of good thoughts developed into 
worthy acts. 

It is hoped that all the teachers will take 
a proper interest in making these exercises 
interesting and instructive. Should the 
school already possess a portrait, it should 
be ornamented with flowers or other suit- 
able decorations and pains taken to attract 
attention to the semblance of him whose 
birthday is to be noted. These exercises 
will afford an opportunity of procuring por- 
traits for the schools not possessing one by 
holding collections. The Atlantic life-size 
portrait of Longfellow, 24x30 inches, can 
be bought from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, for 85 cents. In addition to the 
programmes prepared many more miscella- 
neous ones can be made from the long list 
of unnamed poems. Those already given 
can be varied at the taste or option of the 
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teacher and adapted to the different grades. 
a teacher may substitute a selection that 
to him seems more appreciable or fitting. 
Each poem would be rendered more inter- 
esting by a brief preface concerning the 
country or place described. 

Let the pupils be pee to recite a 
sentiment that to each has appeared par- 
ticularly beautiful. In the primary grades 
the teacher should write some of the fore- 
going selections on the board which have 
been expressly prepared for the occasion, 
and have the pupils recite them and commit 
them to memory. It is sometimes best for 
pupils to make selections for themselves. 

Longfellow Day is not to take the place 
of Patrons’ Day. Each school should hold 
Patrons’ Day exercises on a day that will 
best meet the convenience of parents. The 
American flag should be unfurled over. the 
school-house during the day. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, /umeé, 1901. 


re following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates: 

713. H. I. Brungart, Rebersburg, Centre 
county, Susquehanna University, A. B., 
issued February 5, Igo!. 

714. William J. Ralston, Cowansville, 
Armstrong county, Grove City College, 
Ph. B., issued February 16, 1901. 

715. William M. Yeingst, Halifax, Dau- 
phin county, Dickinson College, Ph. D., 
issued February 17, 1901. 

716. William Dorwart, Newport, Perry 
county, St. Stephen’s College, B. A., issued 
March 13, IgoI. 

717. W. E. Schimpff, Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna county, Wesleyan University, B. S., 
issued March 14, Igor. 

718. R. R. Liebendorfer, Wurtemburg, 
Lawrence county, Geneva College, B. A., 
issued March 18, Igor. 

719. W. W. Smith, Eighty-Four, Wash- 
ington county, Washington and Jefferson 
College, A. B., issued March 26, Igor. 

720. Emma C. Brill, Hazleton, Luzerne 
county, Vassar College, A. B., issued March 
26, I9OI. 

721. G. F. W. Marck, Erie, Erie county, 
Central Pennsylvania College, B. S., issued 
April 2, Igor. 

722. L. E. Walter, White Springs, Union 
county, Central Pennsylvania College,A.B., 
issued April 2, 1901. 

723. A.B. Brunner, Reading, Berks, Dick- 
inson College, A. B., issued April 3, 1go1. 

724. Emma Lenore MacAlarney, Harris- 
burg, Dauphin county, Wellesley College, 
B. S., issued April 18, 1901. 

725. Herman W. Goodwin, Turtle Creek, 
Allegheny County, Allegheny College,A.B., 
issued April 18, 1go1. 








726. Joseph C. Klinger, Kratzerville, Sny- 
der county, Central Pennsylvania College, 
B. S., issued April 25, 1901. 

727. James S. Kimmel, Greensburg, West- 
moreland county, Central Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, A. B., issued April 30, 1gor. 

728. Brian Teats, Hummel’s Wharf, Sny- 
der county, Susquehanna University, A. B., 
issued May 13. 1901. 

729. Sallie Adams Cooke, Waynesburg, 
Greene county, Waynesburg College, A. B., 
issued May 13, Igor. 

730. M. S. Bentz, South Fork, Cambria 
county, Central Pennsylvania College,A. B., 
issued May 13, Igo!. 

731. Benjamin Evans, Beaver, Beaver 
county, The University of Pennsylvania, 
Ph. B., issued May 13, Igo1. 

732. M. O. T. Sahm, New Millport, Clear- 
field county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., 
issued May 13, Igor. 
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ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 





HE Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 

the School Boards shall organize ‘‘within ° 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.’’ Asit is important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
a time for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new direct- 
ors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a /emporary 
President and Secretary, and proceed to as- 
certain who are members, by having read the 
election returns placed ‘n the hands of the 
old Board by the proper election officers. 
Disputed points concerning claims to seats 
must be disposed of. Questions arising out 
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ot tie votes must be settled. And when it 
is ascertained who are members,the Board is 
ready to organize permanently by electing 
a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Those having a right to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the pane duly notified of 
their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are the 
directors holding over and the persons found 
entitled to seats in the Board by their elec- 
tion. Among the items of business that 
should be attended to by the new Boards on 
the day of organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if any such vacancies 
exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
-of the officers of the new Board, and forward 
them to the proper County Superintendent 
for approval and transmission to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 7his duty 
should not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for The School Journal or not. The law per- 
mits and encourages all Boards of Directors 
to subscribe for one copy for each member 
at the expense of the district. No Board can 
well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestive- 
ness to thoughtful men who feel a proper 
sense of the responsiblities that devolve 
upon them as School Directors. 


tie 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





HE following named school officers will con- 
duct the annual examinations at the several 
State Nornial Schools upon the dates here given: 


Mansfield, Tuesday, June 4th, 9a. m.—Dept. 
Supt. Henry Houck; Principal E. O. Lyte; 
Supts. W. N. Ebrhart, A. G. C. Smith, E. C. 
Shields, O. A. Kilbourn, B. F. Patterson and 
Jj. A. Robb. 

West Chester, Wednesday, June 5th, 9a. m.— 
Dept. Supt. John Q. Stewart; Principal George 
P. Bible; Supts. T. M. Morrison, R. F. Hof- 
fecker, N. P. Kinsley, H. F. Brooks, A. R. Rutt 
and J. M. Berkey. 

California, Tuesday, June 11th, 9 a. m.—Dept. 
Supt. John Q.Stewart; Principal G.M. D. Eckels; 
Supts. David A. Harman, J. W. Canon, Ebene- 
zer Mackey, Henry S. Wertz, Howard I. Painter 
and Frank R. Hall. 

Bloomsburg, Tuesday, June 11th, 9 a. m.— 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; Principal, J. 
R. Flickinger; Supts. John W. Snoke, Frank P. 
Hopper, John W. Griffiths, R. K. Buehrle, Al- 
bert Lloyd and Daniel P. Stapleton. 

Slippery Rock, Tuesday, June 11th, 9 a. m.— 
Dept. Supt. Henry Houck; Principal A. C. Roth- 
ermel; Supts. F. C. Bowersox, Ezra H. Bryner, 
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Ira L. Bryner, Samuel Andrews, George Howell 
and L. E. McGinnes. 

Lock Haven, Monday, June 17th, 9 a. m.— 
Dept. Supt. John Q. Stewart; Priucipal D. J. 
Waller, Jr.; Supts. J. C. Taylor, Atreus Wanner, 
John S. Carroll, Benjamin Apple, William D. 
Steinbach and I. C. M. Ellenberger. 

Shippensburg, Monday, June 17th, 9 a.m.— 
Dept. Supt. Henry Houck; Principal J. P. 
Welsh; Supts. J. Anson Wright, W. W. Rupert, 
Daniel Fleischer, J. W. Cooper, James C. 
Houser and H. V. B. Garver. 

Kutztown, Monday, June 17th, 9 a. m.— 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; Principal T. 
B. Noss; Supts. H. C. Missimer, G. W. Weiss, 
D. H. Gardner, J. G. Becht, Horace L. Walter 
and John K. Miller. 

Millersville, Wednesday, June roth, 9 a. m. 
—State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; Principal A. 
E. Maltby; Supts. John Morrow, Oden C. Gort- 
ner, Frank J. Noonan, Alvin Rupp, Eli M. Rapp 
and Owen R. Wilt. 

Indiana, Wednesday, June 19th, 9 a. m.— 
Dept. Supt.John Q. Stewart; Principal John F. 
Bigler; Supts. J. I. Robb, Lemuel O. Foose, E. 
E.'Miller, George F. Martin, H. M. Roth and R. 
B. Teitrick. 

East Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 19th, 9 
a, m.—Dept.Supt. Henry Houck; Principal A. 
J. Davis; Supts. E. D. Bovard, John C. Kendall, 
Thomas M. Stewart, James M. Coughlin, Sam- 
uel Gelwix and Frank H. Jarvis. 

Clarion, Tuesday, June 25th, 9 a. m—Dept. 
Supt. John Q. Stewart; Principal George M. 
Philips; Supt. S. B. Shearer, J. O. Wolfe, E. M. 
Mixer, A. M. Wyant, John W. Anthony and J. 
P. Wiley. 

Edinboro, Tueday, June 25th, 9 a. m.—State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer; Principal A. Thomas 
Smith; Supts. W. F. Zumbro, Orlo J. Gunning, 
William G. Ladds, Charles E. Moxley, W. A. 
Snyder and R. T. Adams. 
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RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 





LYCEUM AND LITERARY PURPOSES. 
An Act authorizing school boards to grant the use of 
school houses for lyceum and other literary purposes. 
Section zr. Be it enacted, &c., That from 
and after the passage of this act, it shall be 
lawful for school boards to grant the use of 
school houses for lyceum and other literary 
purposes, non-sectarian, in their respective 
school districts. 
Section 2, All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
Approved—The 11th day of April, A. D., 
I9Ol. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 49. 
W. W. GRIEsT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





POOR AND FRIENDLESS CHILDREN. 


AN Act to admit to the public schools, where there is 
ae capacity, the inmates of orphan asylums and 
homes for poor and friendless children, upon the pay- 
ment of a reasonable tuition. 


Section rz. Be it enacted, &c., That the 
school directors of every school district in 
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this Commonwealth shall admit the inmates 
of any orphan asylum or home for poor and 
friendless children, situated in their school 
district, to the schools of the district, pro- 
vided there is building capacity, upon the 
payment of a reasonable tuition, per capita, 
which tuition shall be fixed by the superin- 
tendent of schools of the county in which 
the orphan asylum or home for poor and 
friendless children is located, upon the ap- 
plication of the directors of said school dis- 
trict, or the managers of the orphan asylum 
or home for poor and friendless children ; 
aang that where said orphan asylum or 
ome for poor and friendless ehildren is lo- 
cated in a city, the Superintendent of 
Schools of that city shall fix the tuition. 
Approved—The 22d day of March, A. D., 
IgOI. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the act of the General Assembly No. 21. 
W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





COLLECTION OF TAXES. 


AN Act toenable city, county, poor, township, ward, 
school and borough tax collectors to collect taxes for 
the payment of which they have become personally 
liable, or for which they shall during the year one 
thousand nine hundred and one become personally 
liable, without having collected the same, by expira- 
tion of the authority of their respective warrants, or 
by the expiration of their term of office, and to extend 
the time for the collection of the same for a period of 
one year from the passage of this act. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in all 
cases in which the period of two years, the 
limitation of the warrants in the duplicate 
of county, poor, city, township, ward, 
school, and borough tax collectors, have 
expired, and in all cases where the power 
and authority of said tax collectors has ex- 
pired, or shall expire during the year one 
thousand nine hundred and one, by virtue 
of the expiration of their term of office, and 
said collector or collectors have or shall be- 
come liable for the amount of tax on said 
duplicates without having collected the 
same, the said duplicates and warrants, and 
the powers and authority of said tax collec- 
tors in all such cases, are hereby revived 
and extended for another period of one year 
from the passage of this act ; and said col- 
lector or collectors are hereby authorized and 
empowered to procecd and collect said taxes 
from all persons who have not paid taxes 
assessed to them, residing in said district 
within which it may have been assessed, as 
well as from all persons who remove from 
said city, ward, township or townships, or 
boroughs, and have neglected to pay taxes, 
so as aforesaid assessed, with like effect as if 
said warrants had not expired by the limi- 
tation of two years, aforesaid, or the term of 
office of said collector had not expired: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not apply to warrants issued prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, 
and that nothing contained in this act shall 
release any bondsman orsecurity: Provided, 
that this act shall not apply to cities hav- 
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ing special laws upon this subject: Provided, 
further, that no collector, nor the sureties 
thereof, who takes advantage of this act 
shall be permitted to plead the statute ot 
limitations in any action brought to recover 
the amount of said duplicate so extended 
and renewed. 

Approved—The 27th day of March, A. D., 
I9OI. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the act of the General Assembly, No. 26. 

W. W. GRIESsT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





CENTRALIZATION OF TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS. 





AN Act to provide for the centraiization of township 
schools, and to provide high schools for townshlps. 


Section zr. Be it enacted, &c., That for the 
purpose of this act the word “ centraliza- 
tion’’ is hereby defined as a system of 
schools in a township, providing for the 
abolishment of all sub-districts,and the con- 
veyance of pupils to one or more central 
schools. 

Section 2. A township board of school di- . 
rectors, upon the petition of a majority of 
the qualified directors representing or own- 
ing property to the amount of not less than 
one-fourth of the assessed valuation of such 
township districts, must submit such ques- 
tion to a vote of the qualified electors of 
such —t district, and if more votes 
are cast in favor of centralization than 
against it at such election, it shall then be- 
come the duty of the board of school direc- 
tors, and such board of school directors is 
required, to proceed at once to the centrali- 
zotion of the schools of the township, and 
if necessary purchase a site or sites and 
erect a suitable building or buildings 
thereon : Provided, That if at the said elec- 
tion more votes are cast against the propo- 
sition for centralization than for it, the 
question shall not again be submitted to the 
electors of sald townshjp for a period of two 
years. 

Section 3. All elections ordered by a board 
of school directors, in pursuance of section 
two of this act, shall be held at the usual 
place or places of holding township elec- 
tions at a regular election, and notice shall 
be given and the election conducted in all. 
respects as provided by law for the election 
of township officers, and the ballots shall 
have printed thereon: For centralization— 
Yes; For centralization—No._ - 

Section g. Should the board of school di- 
rectors deem it necessary to issue bonds to 
purchase a site or sites, or erect a building 
or buildings, for the purpose of such cen- 
tralization, then the election shall be con- 
ducted as provided in section three of this 
act, but in such case, the ballots shall also 
have printed thereon: For levying a tax to 
purchase —— site A sites) and erect 

—— building (or buildings) for the 
centralization of schools, at a cost not to 
exceed $————— Yes; For levying a tax to 
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purchase ——-———— site (or sites) and erect 
— ——— building (or buildings) for the 
centralization of schools, at a cost not to 
exceed $ No; and if more votes are 
cast in favor of levying said tax for said 
purpose than against said proposition at 
such election, it shall be the duty of the 
said board of school directors, and the board 
of school directors is authorized, to issue 
bonds and sell the same as provided by law, 
and to levy a special tax to provide for the 
payment of the same, together with interest 
thereon, provided said levy shall not in an 
one year exceed five mills on the dollar val- 
uation, and said bonds shall not bear more 
than five per centum interest, and shall not 
be sold at less than their face value. 

Section 5. In a township in which proceed- 
ings have been had under the preceding sec- 
tions of this act,and the vote has been favora- 
ble for centralization, the board of school di- 
rceetors are required to maintain and support 
a graded course of instruction, and may in- 
clude a high school course of not less than 
two years ; they are also required to furnish 
transportation to and from school to all 
pupils living more than three-fourths of a 
mile from the central building, said distance 
to be measured from the enclosure immedi- 
diately surrounding their residence to the 
school-house property, along the nearest 
public highway. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after the date of its pass- 
age. 

Approved—The 25th day of April, A. D., 


190I. 
WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 77. 
W. W. GRIEST. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


AN Act entitled an act to amend an act entitled, ‘‘ An 
act authoriziug the school directors or controllers of 
the several school districts of this Commonwealth to 
establish and maintain, out of the public school treas- 
ury, free kindergartens for children between the ages 
of three and six years, residing in their districts. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the act 
before referred to (Pamphlet Laws, No. 17, 
page 22), —— the fourteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven, which reads as follows: 

‘* Section 7. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General As- 
sembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, that the school direc- 
tors or controllers of the several school dis- 
tricts of this Commonwealth may establish 
and maintain out of the public school treas- 
ury, free kindergartens for children be- 
tween the ages of three and six years, resid- 
ing in their districts,’’ shall be and is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assem- 
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bly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, that the school 
directors or controllers of the several school 
districts of this Commonwealth may estab- 
lish and maintain, out of the public school 
treasury, free kindergartens for children 
between the ages of three and six, residing 
in their districts, and may co operate with 
and assist kindergartens that have been or 
may hereafter be established by other non- 
sectarian agencies: Provided, however, that 
the provisions of this act shall not apply to 
school districts in which kindergartens have 
been, ave, or hereafter may be, established 
and maintained by said school districts. 
Approved—The 23d day of April, A. D., 
I9OI. WILLIAM A. STONE, 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly, No. 64. 
W. W. GRIEST; 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





PRIVATE PROPERTY FOR LIBRARY 
PURPOSES. 


AN Act authorizing borough councils or school boards 
of this Commonwealth to purchase, acquire, take, use 
and appropriate private property for public library 
purposes, and providing the manner in which dam- 
ages sustained thereby shall be assessed and collected. 


Section z. Be it enacted, &c., that it shall 
be lawful for, and the right is hereby con- 
ferred upon borough councils and also on 
school boards of this Commonwealth, to 
purchase, acquire, enter upon, take, use and 
appropriate private property for the purpose 
of using, enlarging, or extending grounds 
now used or which shall hereafter be used 
for public library purposes, within the cor- 

orate limits thereof, by ordinance or reso- 

ution as may be determined thereon. 

Section 2. Whenever any borough council 
or school board, in the exercise of the right 
so conferred, has acquired, taken, used or 
appropriated, or shall hereafter acquire, 
take, use and appropriate, private property 
for public library purposes, and said bor- 
ough council or school board cannot agree 
with the owner or owners thereof, lessee or 
lessees of such private property, upon the 
compensation for the damages for the prop- 
erty and damages done, or when by reason 
of the absence or legal incapacity of any 
such owner or owners, lessee or lessees, no 
such compensation can be agreed upon; the 
court of common pleas of the proper county, 
or any judge thereof in vacation, on appli- 
cation thereto by petition by said borough 
council or school board, or such owner, 
lessee, or any person interested, shall ap- 
point three discreet, disinterested citizens of 
said county as viewers, to view and ascer- 
tain the damages done by reason of such 
taking, use, appropriation, occupancy or 
injury, and shall appoint a time, not less 
than twenty nor more than sixty days there- 
after, for said viewers to meet at or upon the 
premises where the damages are alleged to 
be sustained or the property taken, of which 
time and place ten days’ notice shall be 
given by the petitioner to said viewers and 
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all parties interested by personal service, 
when such service can be obtained, other- 
wise by public notice in one or more news- 
papers, or by handbills posted on the prem- 
ises, or in such other manner as said court 
may direct. 

Sec. 3. And the viewers, or any two of 
them, having been duly sworn or affirmed 
faithfully, justly and impartially to decide 
and a true report make concerning all mat- 
ters and things to be submitted to them, and 
in relation to which they are authorized to 
enquire into in pursuance of the provisions 
of this act, and having viewed the premises 
or examined the property, shall estimate 
and determine the quantity, quality and 
value of the land or property so entered 
upon, used, appropriated or injured, as the 
case may be; and having a due regard to, 
and making a just allowance for, the advan- 
tages which may have resulted, or which 
may seem likely to result to the owner or 
owners of said land or property, in conse- 
quence of the baiog. enlarging, or extend- 
ing of such public library grounds, and after 
having made a fair and just comparison of 
said advantages and disadvantages to which 
the owner or owners may receive to any 
near-by property,they shall estimate and de- 
termine whether any, and if any, what 
amount of, damages has been or may be 
sustained, and to whom payable, and make 
report thereof to said court. 

If any damages be awarded, and the re- 
port of said viewers be confirmed by said 
court, ie shall be entered thereon; 
and if the amount thereof be not paid 
within sixty days after the entry of such 
a. then judgment shall be collected 

y due legal process, as other judgments are 
collected from borough councils or school 
boards. 

Sec. 4. Upon the report of said viewers or 
any two of them, any party interested may, 
within twenty days thereafter, file an ap- 
peal from said report to said court, in writ- 
ing, and accompanied with an affidavit that 
the same is not taken for the purpose of 
delay, but because the affiaut firmly believes 
that injustice has been done; and after such 
appeal, either party may put the cause at 
issue, in the form directed by said court, 
and the same shall be tried by said court 
and a jury, and after final judgment, either 
party may appeal to the Superior or Su- 
preme Court, under the provisions and in 
manner prescribed in other cases. 

The said court of common pleas shall 
have power to order what notices shall be 
given in connection with any of the pro- 
ceedings, and may make all such orders as 
it may deem requisite. 

The costs incurred in the proceedings 
shall be defrayed by said borough council 
or school board; and each of the viewers 
shall be entitled to receive a sum not ex- 
ceeding five dollars per day, or such com- 
pensation as said court shall decide upon, 
not exceeding five dollars per day, for every 
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day necessarily employed in the pertorm- 
ance of their duties. 

Sec. 5 All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith, general, special or local, be and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved — The 11th day of May, A. D. 
IgOT. : WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 136. 

W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 
AN Act relating to night schools for the manual train- 

ing of children above the age of twelve years. 

Section zr, Be it enacted, &c., that when- 
ever the school directors or controllers of any 
city of the Commonwealth shall be requested 
by fifty or more tax-payers, they shall es- 
tablish and equip sufficient night schools 
for the manual training of children above 
the age of twelve years, and shall keep the 
same open as many months in a year as day 
schools. are kept open in such city. The 
court of common pleas of the proper county 
shall have jurisdiction to enforce this act by 

ndamus: Provided, that when the aver- 
age attendance shall fall below fifteen 
nightly, the board may at their option close 
the school for the remainder of the term. 

Approved—The 11th day of May, A. D. 
IgOI. WILLIAM A. STONE, 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly, No. 142. 

W. W. GRIEST, 
Secretary of the Commonweatth. 





DISTRIBUTING LIBRARY TO SCHOOLS. 

A FURTHER SUPPLEMENT to an act, entitled ‘‘An act 
for the establishment of free public libraries in the 
several school districts of this Commonwealth, except 
in cities of first and second class,’’ approved the 
twenty-eighth day of Jnne, Anno Domini one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-five; authorizing the 
school directors, boards or organizations having con- 
trol of the common schools of any district, to divide 
and distribute public libraries among tke schools of 
the district. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., that in addition 
to the authority now vested in any board ot 
school directors to establish one central 
library, under the provisions of the act to 
which this is a supplement, the school di- 
rectors, boards, or organization having con- 
trol of the common schools of any district, 
may, at their option, divide and distribute’ 
among the various schools of the district 
any library which has been or which shall | 
be hereafter established in any school dis- 
trict under the provisions of the aforesaid 
act, in such manner and subject to such reg- 
ulations as may seem wise and proper to 
the school directors, board, or organization 
having control of the district in which said 
library is established. 

Approved the 11th day of May, A. D. 
IgOI. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the Act of the General Assembly No. 146. 

W. W. GRIEsT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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ROCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 


With expression. 
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Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers. | 
The Standard Vertical Writing. 
Brooks’s Famous Arithmetics. 


Pennsylvania Teachers know that this is the strongest combination of books 


pon the important fundamental subjects offered by any publishers. 











Edward Brooks, (Mathematics.) et 
artin G. Brumbaugh, (Readers.) GVa%s 
E. Oram Lyte, (Bookkeeping.) The Leading 
Judson Perry Welsh, (Grammars.) Pennsylvania Authors 
J. Willis Westlake, (Literature.) of Standard 
A. J. Beitzel, (Word Builders.) Educational Books. 
Joseph 8. Walton, (Liberty Bell Leaflets.) aces 
Edward H. Magill, (French Series.) ew" 








¥ CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


The Only Pennsylvania Publishers of Standard Educational Books, 





614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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School Text Books 





Standard Works. 


Baldwin’s Readers 

Eight Books for Graded Schools 

Five Books for Ungraded Schools 
Natural Geographies 

Elementary, $ .Gos“Advanced, $1.25 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I, $ .15; Pall, $ .20 
Patterson’s American Word Book, 

$ .25 

Lyte’s Language Series 

Elementary English, $ .35; Elements 

of Grammar and Composition, $ .50; 

Advanced Grammar and Composition, 

$ .75. 
Milne’s Arithmetics 

Elements, $ .30; Standard, $ .65. 


White’s Arithmetics 
First Book, $ .30; New Elementary, 
$ .50; New Complete, $ .65. 
Milne’s Grammar Schoo! Algebra, 
$ .So. 
McMaster’s School History of the 
United States $1.00. 


Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 


Eight Books, per dozen, $ .75 
Charts, per set, $1.50. 


Spencerian Penmanship 
Vertical—Slant. 
Overton’s Applied Physiology 


Primary, $ .30; Intermediate, $ .so; 
Advanced, $ .80. 


Natural Course in Music 


Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 


Goho’s Pennsylvania Reader, ¢ .so 


Walton & Brumbaugh’s Stories of 
Pennsylvania, $ .60 


Recent Publications 
Stewart & Coe’s First Days in 


School $ .25 
The Baldwin Primer .30 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands .30 


Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers ,35 
Pyle’s Prose and Versefor Children .40 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories 45 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Ha- 
waiian Islands 45 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem 
and Prose .50 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader 


—South America .60 
Markwick & Smith’s True Citizen 60 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses .60 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities 

(Kirk) 50 
Scott’s Talisman (Dewey) .50 


Scott’s Quentin Durward (Norris) .s0 
Rhoades’s Story of Philadelphia —_.gs 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 1.00 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Revised)1.00 
Powell & Connolly’s Rational Gram- 


mar of the English Language .60 
Johnson’s History of English and 

American Literature _ 1.25 
Schanz’s Der Assistent (Beinhorn) 35 
Prehn’s Journalistic German .50 


Wilbrandt’s Der Meister von Pal- 
myra (Henckels) .80 
Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein 85 
Lancaster's Manual of English — 
History (Revised) 1.00 
Bacon’s New French Course i.00 
Dumas’s La Tulipe Noire (Brandon) .40 
Swett’s American Public Schools 1.00 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and 
Hymns Bo 
Mathews’s Songs of Al! Lands .50 





For elementary school use these books are unexeelled. 
Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


The Only Pennsylvania Publishers of Standard Educational Books, 











614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEWEST TEXT BOOKS 








Stewart & Coe’s First Days in 

School $ .25 
The Baldwin Primer .30 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands 3c 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers .; 


+35 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories 4S 

Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the -Ha- 
waiian Islands 45 

Clarke’s Story of Ulysses 6 


Markwick & Smith’s True Citizen .60 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader 


—South America .60 
Powell & Connolly’s Rational Gram- 

mar of the English Language .60 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 1.00 
Thwaites’s Stories of the Badger 

State .60 
McGee’s History of Tennessee, 75 


Rhoades’s Story of Philadelphia _gs 
Todd’s History of New York City _ .7; 


Swett’s Stories of Maine 60 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem 
and Prose te 


Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children .40 
Scott’s Talisman (Dewey) : 
Scott’s Quentin Durward (Norris) 50 
Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris) . 
Hornbrook’s Grammar School 


Arithmetic 65 


FORTHCOMING 


Downey’s Higher Algebra 
Harvey’s New English Grammar for 


Schools 

Hewes’s Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene 

Macy’s General Physiology for High 
Schools 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in General 
Physics 




























Bacon’s New French Course 
Wilbrandt’s Der Meister von Pal- 
myra (Henckels) 80 
Blaisdell’s First Steps with Amer- 
ican and British Authors (Revised) .9o 
Roark’s Method in Education 
Seeley’s History of Education 
Swett’s American Public Schools 
Johnson’s History of English and 
American Literature 
Lancaster’s Manual of 
History (Revised) 
Colby’s Outlines of General His- 


$1.00 


1,00 
1.25 
1.00 


1.25 


English 


tory 1.50 
Steele’s PopularAstronomy(Revised)1.00 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid 75 
Prehn’s Journalistic German .50 
Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein 85 
Mathews’s Songs of Al! Lands 50 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and 

Hymns 80 
Halleck’s History of English Lit- 

erature 
Smith’s Smaller History of Greece 

(Revised) 

Smith’s Smaller History of Rome 

(Revised) 1.00 


Schanz’s Der Assistent (Beinhorn) .35 
Traub’s The Spanish Verb 


BOOKS 


Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 
Hinsdale’s The Art of Study 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 
Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French 
Madame Thérése, par Erckmann-Cha- 

train (Fontaine) 
Selected Letters of Voltaire (Syms) 
Bacon’s Elements of Spoken English 
Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin 
Miller’s Ovid, with Notes & Vocabulary 


1,00 





For the best books for schools and colleges, send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 






BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 











W é reproduce below a circular. issued anonymously which aw be ing 


matled to school directors and teache rs from New York ¢ uty, since Dr. Brum- 
haugh sailed for Puerto Rico as Commissioner of Education for that island. 

The statements and insinuations made in this document are untrue. 
Dr. Brumbaugh himself wrote BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READ- 
ERS and no other person had a share in their authorship. 

Although Professor of Pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
President of Juniata College, and always in demand as Instructor at Teachers’ 
Institutes, Dr. Brumbaugh gave more than a year of his best energies to the 
} reparation of these Readers, and he pe rformed the task §& ue that the 
immediate sales of the books have alarmed some of our rival publishers who 
have less acceptable series, 

The numerous friends of Dr. Brumbaugh and all fair-minded persons 
will resent this anonymous attack upon his integrity and no doubt will fittingly 
rebuke such malicious agency methods, hy helping to extend the use of 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 


O14 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
August, 1900. 





IMPORTANT. 


WHO WROTE THE BRUMBAUGH READERS ? 


iT 8 CLAIMED, ON WHAT SEEMS TO BE GOOD 
AUTHORITY; THAT 

The First READER was written by a lady formerly a teacher, and 
who expected to write the entire series; but she became discouraged after 
writing the First READER and gave it up as a bad job. 

The paternity of the Seconp and Tuirp REApeERs is claimed by a 

ok agent. 

The Fourts and Firtu were no doubt written by Dr. Brumbaugh. 

If this statement is correct, it explains the proper want of grading 
nd further explains what teachers say is a want of symmetry of the 
series. In all fairness, if true, why call them the BrunsauGH READERS 
Why not say the Standard Readers by a lady, a book agent and Dr. 
rumbaugh ? 

Any other course is unfair, unjust and untrue. Why do the pub- 
ishers not give the names of the authors ? 





























NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING YEAR 





Baldwin’s Schoo! Readers 

Natural Geographies 

Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Patterson’s American Word Book 

Lyte’s Language Series 

Metcalf’s Grammars 

Maxwell’s Grammars 

Milne’s Arithmetics 

White’s Arithmetics 

McMaster’s School 
United States 

Barnes’s National Vertical! 
ship 

Spencerian Copy Books 


History of the 


Penman- 


Overton’s Applied Physiology 
Natural Course in Music 





Stewart & Coe’s First Days $ .25 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands .30 
Discoverers and Explorers 35 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children .40 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories 45 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Ha- 
waiian Islands 45 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader 


—South America 60 
Markwick & Smith’s True Citizen 60 
Harvey’s New English Grammar 6s 


Steele’s Popular Astronomy 
(Revised) 1.00 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 1.00 


McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and 





Hoadley’s Brief Course in General 
Physics. Experimental and A>plied $1.20 
By Geo. A. Hoadley, A. M., C.E., 
Professor of Physics in Swarthmore 
College 


Hewes’s Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene for High Schools 
By H. F. Hewes, M. D., Teacher in 
Physiological and Clinical Chemis- 
try, Harvard University Medical 
School. (New Century Series) 1.00 


Hymns Bo 
Hornbrook’s Grammar School 
Arithmetic $ .65 


By A. R. Hornbrook, A.M., author of 
A Primary Arithmetic and Concrete 
Geometry. 

Macy and Norris’s Physiology for High 
Schools. Based upon the Nervous 
System 1.10 

By M. L. Macy, L. B., assisted by 
H. W. Norris, A. M., Professor of 
Biology in lowa College. 





No better books for sehools have ever been published. 


Correspondence invited. 
receipt of prices + + 


Copies sent postpaid on 
’ ’ > : , a 


-+- + $+ + $F + 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


ate 1nd — Numbers, Paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid. 





Books from the Riverside Literary Series in use in 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia, Fa. 


Grades. 

I.-lIf. Hiawatha Primer. (Double Number.) 
Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. é 
Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. 

IV. Selections from Whittier’s Child Life iv Poetry and Prose. 
Hawthorne's Grandfather’s Chair: Trne Stories from New En; gl: ind History 
Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, etc.; — Stories, 
Hawthorne’s Wonder- Book. : A Pr ar 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. . 
Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, etc. . 
Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, . bie ars Oe 
Scudder’s George Washington. (Doudble Aumber.) 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, Under the Old Elm, etc 
" Burroughs’s Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, etc... . ae ree 
Holmes’s Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, etc.; My Hunt 
the Captain, etc. a) Oe UE 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish; ‘Elizabeth. . 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. . . ‘eee 
Whittier’s Snow- Bound, etc.. . afte i cae 
Hawthorne’s Tales of the White Hills, T he Old Mai unse, and Other Sketch« 
Poems and Tales from the Writings of Edgar Allan Poe.. . 
John Fiske’s War of Independence. (Double Number.) . . 
Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Addresses, etc. . 
Also bound tn cloth: * 25 cents. ** 70 and 71 also in one Vol., 40 cents, likewise 29 and 
and 31, 40 and 69. *** Cloth only. tf In one Vol., 40 cents. {In one Vol., socents. § 4 
A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each num 
the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES wi// be sent on applica 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 11 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK. 378-388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 











The Lehigh University. 


} 
/ j ih. 
LVARRUM) | The University offers the following 
I 


oO . IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 
t. The Classical Course. Lat 
ook Som I. IN TECHNOLOGY. 


1e Course in Civil E t I yurse in 
“Meal hanical Engineering ! rse in Metallurgy 
4 The Course in Mining Engi: I Course 


THE §$ TAN DARD Acne core. E "g neering rt ou Analytical 
AMERICAN BRAND III. COMBINED COURSES. 


{ overing five or Six years ath - a if degree 
} 


in addition to bachelor of art 

Improved patterns for every For further information, for Re gisters of the Univer ity, and 
stvle of writing, including for descriptive Circulars of the different Course re 

the Vertical System. For THE REGISTRAR OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 
nearly 50 years have been SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 


Samples anc special prices Lafayette College 


to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. ag aly PA. 


349 Broadway, New York Seven courses ts. Ph phy and e, Civil, Min- 
ing, Electrical’ Eogin neering and Chemistry Annual Com- 
mencement June 2oth. Fall term begins Sept er 13th. 











For Catalogues address the Registrar 2-6 


WV A position as teacher in a High School SNS RRSINS: eS 
WV ANTED. by a teacher of twelve years’ experi- WANTED. neta f ‘Ado! les er ce a ( ae mie 
¢, holding a professional certificate. Good recommendations. . eae 


iress, Box 125, New Oxford, Adams Co., Pa. 4-2 cee Address Journal of Adolescence, Oak —_ 























Special Announcement 








SOMETHING NEW FOR SCHOOLS 


New Education Readers—/our Books 


Book One ready 


, price $0.35—others to follow shortly 


By A. J. DEMAREST, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hoboken, N. J. 
and WM. M. VAN SICKLE, Superintendent of Schools, North Bergen, N. J. 





The Most Perfect 
Series of 
Phonic Readers 


yet produced 











This system of reading is distintly pre-eminent, 


because: 


It is based on the ideas of the New Education. 

It is a natural presentation of the subject. 

It embodies the best features of the phonic, the 
synthetic, the word, and the sentence methods. 

It is the most rapid and interesting system of 
reading ever produced. 

It is devoted to child life, games, nature study, 
patriotism, morals, fables, famous tales, and 
stories. 

It provides generous reviews and is well graded. 


Barnes’ Natural Slant Penmanship 


A radical departure. based on the beiief that neither 
an extreme slant nor the vertical style is natural. 


Experiments with thousands of children reveal one 
general prevailing slant in their zafura/ writing. 
The writing of hundreds of adults from all over the 


country, selected because of its legibility and ease A Radical 
of execution, shows the same slant. 
The angle adopted in these copy books is this at- Departure from 


ural slant. 


It has the round, open style of the best vertical Present Systems 

forms, with no extremes or eccentricities. S 
It is the most rapid method of writing yet devised. of Writing 
The writing exercises correlate with the other 


branches of study. 


Every copy is.sensible and significant. 

















OTHER NOTABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic 
Hornbrook’s Primary Arithmetic 
Grammar Schoo! Arithmetic 


fo.30 , Hoadley’s Brief Course in General 
-30 Physics $1.20 
.65 Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics 1.00 


Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Macy & Norris’s General Physiology 1.10 
Islands .45  Hewes’s Anatomy, Fhysiology, and 
Markwick & Smith’s The True Citizen _.60 Hygiene 1.co 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 1.00 Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English  .75 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy 1.co | Schanz’s Der Assistunt 35 
Hinsdale’s Art of Study 1.co | Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French 50 





+ + Principals and teachers are invited to consider these books before making 


a choice for the coming year. 


> 


Further information on request. + + + 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


o 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Did You Say 


That Grey is the leading color in Overcoats for Fall 
have plenty of them from $6 to $20.00. 


How about Boys’ Overcoats? We can sell you a Boy’s Overcoat that 
will wear until the boy grows out of it, for less than $3.00, 


| suppose you handle a line of Men’s Suits? Oh yes, the largest line 
of Men’s Suits of any house in the State outside of Philadelphia 
—can sell you an al! wool suit from $7.50 to $20.00. 

Under what head does a Boy 16 years come in? Under the head of 
Young Men’s, and you can find a fine assortment in both Suits 
and Overcoats ranging in prices from $5 to 15. 

What is a Vestee Suit? A Vestee Suit is a Child’s Suit, and you are 
now in the Children’s Department, where you can buy a suit 
for $7.50 to $5.00. 


That’s good, enough said. Where is your place of business? 


MYERS & RATHFON, 


12 East King Street, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


























Highest i 12 ards at Parts 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


received 


TWO GRAND PRIZES 


and 


THREE MEDALS 


it the 


Paris Exposition of 1900 
for Superior Text-Books in 


Elementary Education. . . . . . Grand Prize 
Secondary -ducation eee he ee Grand Prize 
Industrial and Commercial kkducation Gold Medal 
Agricultural Education ery: Pe Silver Medal 
Higher Education... BO nan te See 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








We reproduce helow ad circular. issued ANONYMOUS ‘U ip TY / is being 
mailed to school directors and teache 8 from Ne iw York: ( v a 17iCe Dr. Brum- 
haugh sailed for Porto Rico as (C‘ommissione) OT Eda arion te ] that island. 


>" > . > —- , , 
The statements and insinuations made in this document are untrue. 


Dr. Brumbaugh himse if wrote BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READ- 
ERS and 710 other pe rson had a share mn the L) authorshi) 

Although Professor of Pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Pre side nt of Juniata College. and alivays wn de mand as Inst uwcTor at Ti ache rs” 
Institutes. Dry. Brumbaugh gave more than a year of hia ergue to the 
preparation of these Reade T's, and Ire pe rformed thre La ( well that the 


immediate sale S of thre hooks hare alarmed SOW 6 oF OU} 7 Lia pul she rs who 


hare le RS acceptable S¢ rie 8. 


7? 


The WUIMETOUS trie nds of Dr. Brumbaugh and ali Pati -minded pr TSOWS 
will resent this anonymous attack upon his inteaqrity and no doubt will fittingly 

‘ i , . « e/ 
re bathe such malicious age ney ime thods by / lping ly ¢ fend the WSé of 


BRUMBAUGI?S STANDARD READERS 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 


O14 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Auqust, 1900. 





IMPORTANT. 
WHO WROTE THE BRUMBAUGH READER 


iT 1S CLAIMED, ON WHAT S 


AUTHORITY; THAT 


The First READER was written by a lady form 


who expect d to write the entire serl Ss: DUI she hecam«¢ 


writing the First READER and gave it up as a bad job. 


The paternity of the Seconp and Tuirp Rt 


book agent. 

The Fourts and Firru were no doubt written by | Brumbaugh. 

If this statement is correct, it explains the proper want of grading 
and further explains what teachers say is a want of nmetry of the 
series. In all fairness, if true, why call them the BrunsauGH READERS 
Why not say the Standard Readers by a lady, a b igent and Dr. 
Brumbaugh 2? 

Any other course is unfair, unjust and unt Why do the pub- 


lishers not give the names of the authors ? 
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Ve 

WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 






NEW EDITION 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


JUST ISSUED go NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 2 NOW ADDED 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 
PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 


# Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


Rich Bindings 7) 2364 Pages ga 5000 Illustrations 
BETTER THAN EVER FOR SCHOOL & TEACHER 















We also publish Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘First class in quality, second class in Nicnotas Murray Butcer 





WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY / 





Full particulars with specimen pages, ctc., of both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., o Publishers, ¢ Springfield, Mass. 





























TWO UNIQUE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER, 


By MISS FLORENCE HOLBROOK, 


Principal of the Forestville School, Chicago. 
, . 





Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and designed for use as 
the child’s first book in reading. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER contains 139 pages of reading text, 8 full-page colored 
illustrations, 4 full-page black and white illustrations, and 65 part-page illustrations 
in black and white, or silhouette; and equipped with reading and writing lessons in 
the latest vertical script, and many special features. 


Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover stamp, 40 cents. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK, 


Containing 120 Classic American Poems set to music by well-known compos- 
ers. Words by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, etc., also the best patriotic 
and folk songs. Suitable for School Exercises and for Anniversaries. (Riverside 


Literature Series, Extra Double No. L. 





Paper, 30 cents, net. Boards, 40 cents, net. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRC ARS SENT ON APPLICATION 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 11 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK. 378-388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’ 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844, 


THE LIVING AGE 


A.Weekly Magazine 0tsContemporary Literature and Thought. 


A Necessity To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 





“THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS” 


Tue Livinc AGE will begin in its issue for Novem 
continue for several successive numbers, a thrilling account of ‘The Siege 
of the Legations,”’ written by Dr. Morrison, the v 
f The London Times at Peking. lis narrati 
in its descriptions of the daily 
noteworthy also as containing some disclosures 
f what went on at Peking in those stirring days 
and of the utmost importanc The unusual 
narrative has precluded and ssaiaail wiil preclude any other publication 
of it on this side or the Atlantic. In England it | itty | wide 
notice. 
**The London Spectator" remarks concernir 
The Zimes has at last received : 
Morrison, of all that preceded and accompanied 


told the story better It is obviously 


been accepted throughout the Contine 


Kurope with Asia. 


Each Weekly Number Contains Sixty=F our Pages 
In which are given, without abridgment, the mo 
the periodicals of Great Britain and the Cont nent, rom the weight ti " t urterlic 


the light literary and social essays of the weekly liter l polit lio Science, politics 
biography, discovery, art, travel, public affairs, literary criticism t t 
knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent re I 


Each Number Contains 
A short story and an instalment 
French, German, Italian and Spanish perio 
staff of translators. 
THE LIVING AGE has ministered for over fifty-six years t 
alert and cultivated readers, ar 11s toda perh ven ' 


to keep abreast of cur ‘rent thought and discussion. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT iT 08 00 A YEAR, POSTPAID. SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS EACH, 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. . 


there will be sent to each new subscriber for 1901, on request, th im be 
of THE LIVING AGE from October Ist to December 31st, 1900. Thess 
numbers wlll contain The Siege of the Legations, as above, Heinrich Seid 
el’s attractive serial, The Treasure, and the opening chapters of A a iintan 
Household by Paul Bourget. These serials are sasiaiahied by THE 
LIVING AGE and will appear only in this magazine. 


Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P.O. Box 5206. Boston. 














We reproduce below a carcular. issued anonymously, which is he ing 


mailed to school directors and teachei s from New York ¢ ity, since Dr. Brum- 
baugh sailed jor Porto Rico as Commissioner of Kducation for that island. 
The statements and insinuations made in this document are untrue. 
Dr. Brumbaugh himse if wrote BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READ- 
ERS and no other person had a share in thei authorship. 
Although Profe ssor of Pe dag Jy at th { eee rsity of [ 4 nnsylvania, 


President oF Juniata Colle dé, And Always vit Cea rts Instr or at Teache rs 


Institute 8. Dr. Brumbaue qave more thai it wvedy oj his Ly St e1erqdtes /o the 
. >? , , } 7 
preparation OF these Re amders, and f persyoriied the fash, C well that the 

° . . 7 } } " . Ad 17° 
tmmediate Sat fe OF the books have ata ied ome of our rival pridlishe 78 who 
: : J 


hae li Se rs ptable Se) 
; 
— ; ; , . ee 2 
The pumerous Triends of Dr. B) umbaugh and all faa -minded pe rs0n 
1 hi AN : ' . ’ . , 
will resent this anonyit s attack upon his mtegruly and no doubt will fittingly 


rebuke such matlicior agency methods OY helping to extend the wse of 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 


O14 Arch Street. Philade lphia. 
August. 1900. 





IMPORTANT. 
WHO WROTE THE BRUMBAUGH READERS ? 


s CLAIMED, ON WHAT SEEMS TO BE GOOD 


The Frrst READER was written by a lady formerly a teacher, and 
who expected to write the entire series; but she became discouraged after 
vw riting the First READER and gave it up as a bad job. 

The paternity of the Seconp and THIRD READERS is claimed by a 
book agent. 

The Fourts and Firra were no doubt written by Dr. Brumbaugh. 

If this statement is correct, it explains the proper want of grading 
and further explains what teachers say is a want of symmetry of th 
series. In all fairness, if true, why call them the BrunBauGH READERS 
Why not say the Standard Readers by a lady, a book agent and Dr. 
Brumbaugh ? 

Any other course is unfair, unjust and untrue. Why do the pub- 


lishers not give the names of the authors ? 


















Lincotn ArT SeErRres.—Of half-tone 
engravings re-engraved also by Mr. REA in 
addition to half-tone work, these are some 
of the best things we have been able to 
secure—all made 


LHe * LINCOLN 





| 


or broad frame, and ide as to show 
smaller or larger as desi1 or the por- 
traits may be enlarg« and 
glass, to 30 x 38 or % 10 inches and 


in sucha 


‘ 
il 





from the original 
Englishart proofs 
issued insmall ed- 
itions and sold at 
prices from twen- 
ty-five to fifty dol- 
lars each—as the 
very fine picture 
‘Saved,’’ by Sir 
Edwin Landseer ; 
‘The Mothers,’’ 
by Verbeckhoven, 
a pleasing animal | 
picture speaking 
from thewall; the | 
famous picture by | 
Turner, to which | 
he gavethename, | 
Dido Building 
Carthage ;’’ with 





where wall 


iif 
; VALS DCTS, ats 


e more iM pos- 
and impress- 
All the heads 
of such size, 
trong « harac- 
istic as to gain 
ym enlargement 
f lng, espe- 
illy in a large 
m upon a spa- 
is W ll. Such 
traitsas Wash. 
igton and Lin- 
In when framed 
a, | juite large, and in 
moulding, 

thers framed 
ller on each 








Shakspeare and ) rive variety 
1s Friends,’ by | f effect. The half- 
John Faed, which 4] ynes Cc lso be 
should be a famil- nlarged in fram- 
lar picture every- Thaddeus Stevens: ‘‘ Old Commoner.”’ but not so 


vhere; and ‘* The 

Baron’s Charger,’’ by Herring,who paint- 
d horses so that they were better than the 
man who owned them, this being one of his 
best. All the half-tones and the portraits 
ot Lincoln and Washingtorare printed on 

late paper a 
24x 30 inch- 
es ; the rest 
{ these por- 
traits are 22 
< 28 inches, 
nd printed 
n tone that 
dds to the 
ture. All 
re life-size 
larger, 
d wheth- 
they oc- 
py space 
aller or 
ger upon 
wall de- 
nds upon 
wtheyare 
med. This 
iy be the 
e of plate 
per itself, 
ith narrow 









fice an 





Hinds 4 <* 





Shakespeare and his Friends. 


The names of these men are ail given below the picture so as to identtfy them, 





he: 1 These fine en ravings (sizes 22x28 and 24x30 inches) are sent prepaid by mail or 
. he Lincoln Art Series. express mote packed at $1.00 each, 3 for $2.00, 8 for $5.00. For School Room 
. ote 0 STicsS DO : i DEC ‘ 


h as the por- 
traits. The pictures of the “‘ Lincoln Art 
Series’’ are from forty to fifty 
large as the copies shown in this pamph- 
let. The illustrations herewith were made 
from the pictures themselves, and show, 
in a degree, 
what choice 
things these 
pictures are. 
At an early 
day we hope 
toaddtothis 
series other 
portraits as 
well as en- 
graved half- 
tones of rare 
subjects in 
hand and in 
view. The 
ex perience 
of persons 
of moderate 
means who 
have spent 
much time 
and money 
[ ollec- 
tion of good 
pictures for 


times as 


on a 


Faed, 






n choice and beautif; Appropriate for gifts 
















































HIGHEST AWARDS 
Al PARIS 


The position of the American Book Company as the leading publishers of 
text-books for Elementary Schools is universally recognized. It may not be 
so well known that they are also pre-eminent in High School publications. 
this fact, however, has just been attested at the Paris Exposition where the 
International Jury awarded to this Company both the 


Grand Prix d’Honneur for Elementary Education 
and the 
Grand Prix d’Honneur for Secondary Education. 


No other publishing house in the world has ever received so many recom- 
penses of so high a character. 


Attractive New Publications 





For Elementary Schools For Higher Schools 
Stewart & Coe’s First Days in Hoadley’s Brief Course in Gen- 
School $0.25 eral Physics $1.20 
The Baldwin Primer .30 | Rowland & Ames’s Elements of 
New Education Reade:s Physics I.00 
Books |. and II., each .35 | Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands .30 1.00 
Discoverers and Explorers .35 | Steele’s Popular Astronomy 1.00 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories .45 | Macy & Norris’s General Physi- 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Child- ology 1.10 
ren .40 Harper & Burgess’s Elements of 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem Latin 1.00 
and Prose .50 | Bacon’s New French Course 1.00 
Clarke’s Story of Ulysses .60 | Kuhn’s ElementsofSpoken French .50 
Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic . .30 | Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms) .75 
Hall’s Elementary Physiology .75 | Erckmann—Chatrian’s Madame 
Wight’s Selections from the Bible .40 Thérése (Fontaine) 50 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 1.00 | Schanz’s Der Assistent 35 
Powell & Connolly’s Rational Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in 
Grammar .60 English 75 
Hinsdale’s The Art of Study 1.00 | Kimball’s The English Sentence .75 
Swett’s American Public Schools 1.00 | Johnson’s History of English and 
Seeley’s History of Education 1.25 American Literature 1.25 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship Halleck’s History of English Lit- 
Books 1-6, per dozen 5 erature 1.25 


7. | 


QO ! 


Charts, per set I. 


For school and home use these books are unsurpassed. Copies 
. sent postpaid on receipt of price. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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We reproduce helow a circular. issued ANTONY TNO sly, wih ich 18 being 
mailed to school directors and teachers from New York ( ity, since Dr. Brum- 
baugh sailed for Porto Rico as Commissioner of Educata . for t hat island. 

The statements and insinuations made in this do rent are witrue. 
Dr. Brumbaugh himse if wrote BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READ- 


ERS and HO other pe TSO had ad share mn the 1) authorship 


Although Professor of Pedagogy at the Universit f Pennsylvania, 
Pre side nt of Juniata College, and always mn de Wmava as In lor afl Tt ai hve rs’ 
Institute 8. Dr. Brumbaugh gave wWiosre than a yea) of hy f rf enerdies to the 
preparation of these Reade rs. and |e pe rformed the tasi, é that the 
ammediate sale 8 of the hooks have alarm (_ SOT O} Our 7 (ft } hlishe rs who 


have less acceptable Sé ries. 


The VUMeETOUS trie nds oO] Dr. Brumbaugh and (ti ‘ ra =}) nude ad pe rSOViS 
wall TeS¢ nt this C2V0TLY NOUS attach upon his unte (J ty 71d } iQ) [ al fittingly 
re hake such malicious agency methods hy helping lO ¢ tend thre TET of 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD 





READERS. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
August, 1900. 

















IMPORTANT. 
WHO WROTE THE BRUMBAUGH READERS 


iT 1S CLAIMED, ¢ 
AUTHORIT 





The First READER was written by a lady formerly a teacher, and 
who expected to write the entire series; but she became discouraged after 
writing the First READER and gave it up as a bad Job. 

The paternity of the Seconp and Tuirp Reapers is claimed by a 
book agent. 

The Fourts and F irra were no doubt written by Dr. Brumbaugh. 

If this statement is correct, it explains the proper want of grading 
and further explains what teachers say is a want of symmetry of the 
series. In all fairness, if true, why call them the BrunpauGH READERS 
Why not say the Standard Readers by a lady, a book agent and Dr. 
Brumbaugh 2? 

Any other course is unfair, unjust and untrue. Why do the pub- 
lishers not give the names of the authors 2 











The Twentieth Century 
Text-Books of botany 


Coulter’s Plant Relations 
Coulter’s Plant Structures 
Coulter’s Plant Studies 
' 2 
seen them: Coulter’s Plants 

{. 

Lu 


oulter’s Botanical Key 














Have you 

















All new, up to date, beautifully illustrated. The perfection of modern text- 


books. 

Already introduced into such schools as those 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Los Angeles, and scores of others. 

Send for illustrated descriptive Catalogue, and further particulars. 


of New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 


OTHER TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS NOW READY. 


JoRDAN, M. S., M. D., Ph. D., LL. D., 
N L. KELLOGG, M. S., Leland Stanford 





Animal Life. A First Book of Zodlogy. By Davin S. 
President of Leland Stanford Junior University, and VERN 
Junior University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 

The Elements of Physics. By C. Hanrorp HENDERSON, Ph. D., Principal of Pratt High 
School, Brooklyn, and JOHN F. WooDHULL, A. M., Professor of Physical Science, Teachers’ College, 

Columbia University. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.10. 


Physical Eaperiments. <A Laboratory Manual. By Joun F. Woopuutt, Ph. D., and M 
B. VAN ARSDALE, Instructor in Physical Science in Horace Mann School. 12mo. Cloth, with 


alternate blank pages, 60 cents. Limp cloth, without blank pages, 45 cents. 


The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.20 


A Text-Book of Geology. By Avzert 
Colgate University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40, 


A Text-Book of Astronomy. By Grorce C. Comstock, 


Washburn Observatory, Madison, Wis. 12mo. Cloth. 


A German Reader. 
College. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


7 s 4 . . 7) > ; : 1 . 
English Texts. For College-entrance Requirements Best edited and most scholarly series. 


Other volumes of the Twentieth Century Text-Books in an advanced stage of preparation. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York and Chicago. 


By ABRAM YAN Eps Youna, Ph.B., 
PERRY BRIGHAM, A.M., Professor of Geology in 
Ph. B., LL. B., Director of 


By H. P. Jones, Ph. D., Professor of the German Language in Hobart 
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By Superintendent Grorce I. Atpricp, Brookline, Mass., and ALEXANDER F*¢ 
{ Supplementary Readers lext-Books o1 
THEY ! Picture Books . : Well Iilustrat 
| Dictioraries . , THEY | Guides Word-S 
ARE { Geographical Re: aders | . Preparatory to ¢ 
Historical Readers ARE | Introductory t 
NOT Literature Readers . Literary 
| Scrap Books . I School B 
Pricrs: First Book, 20 cents; Second Bock, cents; Third Book, 4 nt Fourth Book 
cents each); Fifth Book, 60 cents (also in two parts, 40 cents each). 
THE SIGHT READER (80 pages, 15 cents), This is an ideal supplemental or review | 
ularly those using THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING, First Book I 


tained in the First Book 





SUPPLEMENTARY READ ING 


To cultivate the tastes cf pupils for the atur 
10 give pupils broader information an Vi ide 


WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE-—Six Books 


Compiled by Sherman Williams, formerly Superintendent of Schools of Glens Falls, New York, w 


| This series has just been rounded out by the addition of Book Two ror Prima GRADHS, ar 
|| mon school work. Wi/liams’ Chotce Literature is marked by the fine quality and’ att : 
dmirable -rading. “The books are well printed, well bound, and low priced 
‘ ‘ AIT 
| HULL'S ARITHMETICS—ELEMENTARY, COMPLETE 
| 
| A tnoroughly practical series—clear, concise and logical, giving « Hent mental trainin 
metics because of their superior merit. HULL’S ARITHMETICS are now recognized as ide 2/ 
throughout the United States. You should use them if you want to be ir e with the most progress 


‘MORTON'S ELEMENTARY{GEOGRAPHY'! 


By Evia” H.}-Morrton. 30% 


eis 


Lhe Aandsomest and best Elementary Geography in the market. It is new and m 
fancies, It contains the essewfial acts oi Geography admirably presented, 7//us 
helpful, and mags of the highest grade. (128 pages. Price, 60 cents.) 


MORTON’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


y\dern 
trations that are g 


Jn course .of preparation : 


SHELDON’S VERTICAL WRITING—VAILE'S VERTICALTWRITING 


These syste ns emphasize the necessity of /reedom -f movement. Through them the 
¢ attained, without the sacrifice of legibijity. In fact, the letters, although 
struction, ‘The movement drill exercises in these copy books are a most valu 
for all grades. 


greatest spe 
I artistic, are exceptiona 


ble feature. 


SHELDON'S STANDARD:-WRITING 


The best slant-writing system, following the slant-writing” 
are trained to write with ease a legible, flowing hand. 


metnods of *thc§leading commercial sct 


SCUDDER’S NEW HISTORY[OF THE UNITED STATES 
SCUDDER’S SHORT HISTORY OF_THE UNITED STATES 


These combine accuracy and impartiality, a true sense of proportion, breadth of view, clearness a 
ible arrangement, and a comprehensive system of topical reviews. Scudder's Histories have demonstrated 
hey are best school histories of the United States now published. 


AVERY'S PHYSICS 


Are recognized everywhere as most successful and popular text-books.= In 
iore than all other text-books on the subject combined 


the State of New 


1ILL'S RHETORIC 


s an exceptionally clear, concise and practical_treatise, covering the whole fiel« 
holar and an educator of broad experience. 


1 in a masterly mani 


i SHELDON’S,WORD STUDIES 


New Edition, vertica\ script, based on Webster’s International Dictionary. It is a stor 
| cal English, and aids teachers in making pupils accurate spellers and good writers. Thorougl 
| in combining words in sentences. 
Catalogues and Price Lists will be furnished on application. Correspondence is cordially invited, 








PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Each systen 


They treat clearly of the Spanish-Ameri 
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THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING—FIVE BOOKS 
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Butler, Sheldon & Company 
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THE BEST SCHOOL BOOKS 


IN THE WORLD 


Are published in America. The best in America are published by 
the American Book Company. 

No other publishers issue such a variety of texts for every grade 
of schools, and for every demand of every grade. No other pub- 
lishers issue their books at prices so uniformly reasonable. 

No text-books are more in accordance with the best educa- 
tional methods, and none are more up to date in every particular. 
No text-books are so workmanlike, and none .show the same 
artistic finish in printing, binding and illustration. 

Personal visits and correspondence receive prompt, intelligent, 
and courteous attention. Descriptive circulars and full information 
regarding these text-books sent on request. 


85 Vols. of Choice Supplementary Reading 





FAMOUS TALES AND MYTHS NATURE STUDY 
$0.25 | Holder’s Stories of Animal Life $0.60 


Lane’s Stories for Children 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 


Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and 


Fables .35 Neighbors .50 
Old Greek Stories .45 Dana’s Plantsand Their Children .65 
Old Stories of the East .45 | Needham’s Outdoor Studies -40 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold .35 atin oe 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories 45 ie beted 
Clarke’s Abrabian Nights .60  Eggleston’s Stories of Great 
Story of Troy 60 Americans for Little Ameri- 
Story of AEneas .45 cans ; -40 
Story of Ulysses .60 Stories of American Life and 
Defve’s Robinson’s Crusoe .50 Adventure 50 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities .so | Guerber’s Stories of the Thirteen 
Scott’s Kenilworth .50 Colonies .65 
Quentin Durward .50 Story of the Great Republic 65 
Talisman .50 Story of the English 65 
Story of the Chosen People .60 
nibeiais one Story of the Greeks .60 
Sfycseciate halal Story of the Romans .60 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Ha- Clarke’s Story of Caesar 45 
waiian Islands .45 2 pes ise 
Payne’s Geographical Nature PATRIOTIC AND MORAL 
Studies .25 | Markwick & Smith’s The True 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers Citizen .60 
Asia .60; North America .60 | Person’s Our Country in Poem 
South America .60 and Prose .50 


Correspondence invited. Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ' ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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The Progressive Course in Reading—Five Books 


By Superintendent GrorGs I. Atpricu, Brookline, Mass., and ALEXANDER ForsBES go, Ill 


Supplementary Readers ....... lext-Books on Read 
THEY | Picture Books . . dig bn eke sw | Ge ee 
Dictionaries . AY eg | Guides in Word-Studs 
ARE < Geographical Readers. ..... Preparatory to Geogray 
Elistorical Readers ....... t | Introductory to Hist 
NOT | Literature Readers. ....... , Literary 
Scrap Books. ... . : Ideal School Books 


Prices: First Book, 20 cents; Second Book, 30 cents; Third Book, 40 cents; Fourth Book, nts (also in two parts, 35 
cents each); Fifth Book, go cents (also in two parts, 40 cents each). 


THE SIGHT READER (80 pages, 15 cents). This is an ideal supplemental or review Reader for primary pupils, partic- 
ularly those using THE PROGRESS Vii COURSE IN RE A DING, First Book; its vocabulary is confined to the words con- 
tained in the First Book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING— 


To cultivate the tastes of pupils for the best Literature ; 
Jo give pupils broader information and ideas. 
WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE-—Six Books 


Compiled by Sherman Williams, formerly Superintendent of Schools of Glens Falls, New York, will accomplish the above results. 
This series has just been rounced out by the addition of Book Two ror Primary Grapss, and now covers all grades of com- 
mon school work. Williams’ Choice Literature is marked by the fine quality and attractiveness of its selections and their 
spleadid grading. The books are well printed, well bound, and /ow friced. 


HULL'S ARITHMETICS—ELEMENTARY, COMPLETE 


A thoroughly practical series—clear, concise and logical, giving excellent mental training. These are the leading arith- 
metics because of their supertor merit. *HULL’ S ARI’ ‘HME TICS are now recognized as ideal te.xrt-beoks for common schools 
throughout the United States. You should use them if you want to be in line with the most progressive schools 


MORTON'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


$y Exvsza H. Morton 


The hAandsomest and best Elementary Geography in the market. It is new and modern wit t being full of fads and 
fancies. It Contains the essential facts of Geography admirably presented, i//ustrations that are geographical, instructive and 
helpful, and mags of the highest grade. (128 pages. Price, 60 cents.) 


in course of preparation: MORTON'S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


SHELDON'’S VERTICAL WRITING—VAILE'S VERTICAL WRITING 


These systems emphasize the necessity of freedom ef movement. Through them the greatest speed and ease in writing can 
be attained, without the sacrifice of legibility. 1m fact, the letters, although artistic, are exceptionally plain and simple in con- 
struction. The movement drill exercises in these copy books are a most valuable feature. Each system comprises copy books 
for all grades. 
SHELDON’S STANDARD WRITING 

The best slant-writing system, following the slant-writing methods of the leading commerciz leges. Pupils 
are trained to write with ease a legible, flowing hand. 


SCUDDER’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SCUDDER’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


These combine accuracy and impartiality, a true sense of proportion, breadth of view, clearness uty of style, admir- 
able arrangement, and a comprehensive system of topical reviews. Scudder’s Histories have demot 4 the class-room that 
they are best school histories of the United States now published. They treat clearly of the Spanish-A n War 
AVERY’S PHYSICS 

Are recognized everywhere as most successful and popular text. books In the State of ! ’ a e, they are used 
re than all other text-books on the subject combined 
HILL'S RHETORIC 


Is an exceptionally clear, concise and practical treatise, covering the whole field in a masterly n 
lar and an educator of broad experience, 


SHELDON’S WORD STUDIES 
New Edition, vertical script, based on Webster’s Internationa! Dictionary 
cal English, and aids teachers in making pupils accurate spellers and 
in combining words in sentences 


Catalogues and Price Lists will be furnished on applicati 


Butler, Sheldon & Company 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 




















An ingenious or peculiar 
schoolmaster who cannot find 
in our list of publications 
text-books which will meet 
his exact needs. Whether 
for an elementary school or 
for college preparatory work, 
whether for a large class or 
for a small one, or for a sin- 
gle pupil with special needs, 
we can furnish just the book 
he wants. 

Among the five awards 
received by us at the Paris 
Exposition were two of the 
highly coveted Grand Prix 
_—one for our text-books on 
Elementary Education, and 
the other for those on Sec- 
ondary Education. 


THE INFERENCE 





We hardly need point out 
is: When in need of the 


best books extant in any 
branch, call on or address 


HE MUST BE 








NEW AND 








New Education Readers 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Pen- 
manship 
Books, per dozen 
Charts, per set 
Wight’s Selections from the 
Bible 
Hall’s Elementary Physiology 
Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic 


Hornbrook’s Grammar School 
Arithmetic 
Harvey’s New English Gram- 
mar 
Elementary Lessons in 
Language and Grammar 
Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky and 
Air in Song; Book 1. 
Walton & Brumbaugh’s Stories 
of Pennsylvania 
Goho’s Pennsylvania Reader 
Rhoades’s Story of Philadelphia 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in 
General Physics 
Rowland & Ames’s Elements 
of Physics 
Maxwell’s & Smith’s Writing 
in English 


Macy & Norris’s General Phy- 
siology for High Schools 
Newcomb’s Elements of As- 
tronomy 

Steele’s Popular Astronomy 
(Revised) 

Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken 
French 

Harper & Burgess’s Elements 
of Latin 

Miller’s Ovid 





| Gleason’s Story of Cyrus 


POPULAR BOOKS 


I 


I. 


I, 


Kimball’s The English Sentence . 


I. 


a 


Books I. and II. each $0.35 


75 
.50 
-40 
75 
-30 
65 


.60 


+35 


75 


.50 


.40 
-75 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 








BROOKS'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


IS USED IN NE@ARLY ALL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITE! 








STATES IN WHIGKH MENTGL ARITHMETIC IS TAUGHT 
e e e IT IS THE STATE BOOK IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


OREGON, AND SOUTH CAROLINE ®e ®@ ee eeee 


Neat 12mo 176 Pages Well Bound 


Teaching to Think.—The value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious 
teacher knows, is not so much the acquirement of practical information, as the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers and the cultivation of mental acumen. With this point 
in mind, it is important, at the very beginning of school work in arithmetic, to give 
prominence to methods in which analytical and synthetical processes shall be con- 
stantly employed, so that the pupil shall not only reach correct conclusions, but shall 
reach them by his own logical deductions. The general recognition of the true value 
of arithmetic as a training study, and of the methods by which it most fully becomes 
such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis in connection with arithmeti- 
cal study. All modern school arithmetics have embraced this idea more or less fully 
and the days of teaching arithmetic by rule and by rote are happily of the past. 

One of the leaders—it may truthfully be said, the leader—in the development of 
these normal methods in arithmetic is Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, who preapared as an accompaniment to his well-known 
Arithmetical Studies, the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded 
little book in which the pupil is led from the simplest primary problems, to problems of 
considerable intricacy, all solved by oral analytical methods. Besides its value as 
a drill-book of the analytical, reasoning, and weighing faculties of the mind, the 
methods it employs call upon the pupil for mental alertness and coolness, It requires 
him to think, at call, upon his feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline 
in self-confidence and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooks’s Mental Arithmetic is appreciated by wide-awake teachers is 
shown by its extended and growing use throughout the United States. Have you 
ever tried it in your school-room? If you have, you are using it still. If you have 


not, you should do so at once. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


eoe PUBLISHERS °° o 


614 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Pte» - 


.  GINN «& COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 


The advocacy of the establishment of township high schools by Dr. Schaeffer, 
and the passage by the legislature of a law enabling adjacent townships to unite to form 
union high schools, have given a great impetus to this movement. Good high schools 
cannot be had without good books. Ginn & Company have long held a notable 
pre-eminence as publishers of the best books for the higher grades and invite corres- 
pondence with all who are establishing high schools or adding to their present courses. 











Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book. | Whitney and Lockwood’s English 





Used last year by 75% of the pupils studying Grammar. $0.70 
beginning Latin in the United States. $1.00 | [he standard. The authorship is a rare com- 
a : " bination of the highest scholarship and prac- 
Allen & Greenough s Latin Gram- tical class-room experience. 
mar. | Lockwood’s Lessons in English. 
Required by most of the colleges, accepted | $1.12 
by all. a | Has given continued and excelient satisfac- 
’ i . «a oie g tion for years. 
Allen & Greenough’s Short Latin | M G Hi 
"are ner . , . 
Grammar. | ei : np | IStory. ; $1.50 
ae es A book with several competitors but no rivals. 
oe hha aS —_ or ane Used in twelve Pennsylvania Normal Schools 
ss : ee & ‘i oe and in scores of Pennsylvania high schools. 
Allen & Greenough’s Caesar. $1.25 | Montgomery’s Student’s American 
Allen & Greenough’s Cicero. g1.40| History. pt.40 
wre ; Re Sound in method and of unimpeachable accu- 
Allen & Greenough’s Virgil. = $1.50 | racy. Presupposes the study of a more ele- 


mentary book. 


Bergen’s Elements of Botany. $1.1 


The handsomest, best, most teachable edi- 
tions of these classics ever issued. Supplied 


with notes, vocabularies, illustrations, maps Sufficient for a course of six months. 
and diagrams. 
' .. | Williams’ Elements of Chemistry. 
Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic. | el i ; 3 
41.00 Accurate, systematic, interesting. ; 
Not a puzzle or conundrum in it; practical, | Wentworth & Hill’s Physics. $1.15 
useful, business-like. [he favorite with teachers who feel that labor- 


4 le a atory work has been carried to an extreme. 
Wentworth’s New School Algebra. |. ue ae, 
$1.12 | Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology. $1.1: 
Clear, logical, thorough. The first few chap- | Eminently teachable, splendidly illustrated. 
ters furnish the best introduction to the Physicians recommend it. 
science of algebra that was ever wrtten. lo ‘a ei co all 
; iirceg | Standard English Classics. 
Wentworth’s Revised Geometry. | Prices vary with size. 


Plane, $0.75; Solid, $0.75; Plane and Composed exclusively of the English litera- 
ture required for college entrance examina- 


Solid, $1.25. ‘ : hom — 

Solid, $1.25 tions. Send for special booklet giving titles 

Ihe corner stone of Wentworth’s famous | lists of those prescribed for careful study and 
= | 1 ; 1 . 

series. Universally used. those for reading in each particular year. 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & CONPANY, 


1229S Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Columbus, Atlanta, Dallas, London. 


) 











WEBSTER'S 
AT New W ords, 
a ONAL NEW E EDITION. 25,000 Prrases. Etc. 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D.. 
States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent 
specialists and editors. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings.2364 Pages.5000 Illustrations 
Better than Ever for Home, School, and ( Office. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary witha 


** First class in quality, second class in size.’’ 























Spec men pres, tte:; of bebh- books-senton app l= > 


G, & C. MERRIAM-€O., Publishers; Springfield, Mass ‘ 




















University 
of Michigan 


JUNE 24-AUGUST 9, 1901. 


Faculty of forty professors and instructors. 

Eighty courses in twenty-four departments, includ 
ding Nature Study and Physical Training. 

Preparatory courses; courses for undergraduates ; 


, ' oh “aT a . 
yurses for teachers ; facilities for graduate study. THE STANDARD 
I all credit given to all matriculates of the U niversity AMERICAN BRAND 


Uniform tuition fee of $15.00 for the entire session. 
For announcement of courses and detailed infor —_— Bis 
mation address 


Summer Session. 





E. H. MENSEL, the ' = ul Systen For 
721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. used in Schools and Come 
mercial Colleges. 

SUMMER SESsSsro »an ples and necial prices 


» teachers on application. 


Cornell University. | SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
July 5 to Aug. 16, 1901. 349 Broadway, New York 

















84 COURSES IN 19 DEPARTMENTS. + . 
Good Music and Memory Work 
Ample Facilities for Library and Laboratory Work. lhe Music and Memory Work, Supplement No. 1, 
ntversity Credit. Comfortable Temperature. Great which was issued for 1898, and comprises Ninety- 
Variety of Recreations. Two pages, may still be had. This is a very valua- 
ble Supplement to persons interested in the best lines 
4 : of School Work. Single copy, 20 cents. Supple- 
For Circular and Book of Views, address ment No. 2, for 1899, 10 cent Good for Institutes 
THE REGISTRAR, or Schools. Address, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 





There is Return of Value 


from reading The Pennsylvania School Journal, especially 
so to Teachers and School Directors. 


The Twelve Numbers 
of the past year, bound into a book of 570 generous pages, are 
a good thing to have on the shelf for occasional reading and 
reference. They are interesting and suggestive. 








BROOKS’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 








IS USED IN NEARLY ALL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN WHICH MENTGL ARITHMETIC IS TAUGHT 


e e e IT IS THE STATE BOOK IN WEST VIRGINIA, 
OREGON, GAND SOUTH GAROLING @# @eaeee ee 


Neat 12mo 176 Pages Well Bound 


Teaching to Think.—The value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious 
teacher knows, is not so much the acquirement of practical information, as the develop- 


ment of the reasoning powers and the cultivation of mental acumen. With this point 


in mind, it is important, at the very beginning of school work in arithmetic, to give 
prominence to methods in which analytical and synthetical processes shall be con- 
stantly employed, so that the pupil shall not only reach correct conclusions, but shall 
reach them by his own logical deductions. The general recognition of the true value 
of arithmetic as a training study, and of the methods by which it most fully becomes 
such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis in connection with arithmeti- 
All modern school arithmetics have embraced this idea more or less fully 


cal study. 
by rule and by rote are happily of the past. 


and the days of teaching arithmetic 
One of the leaders—it may truthfully be said, the leader—in the development of 


these normal methods in arithmetic is Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of the 


Philadelphia Public Schools, who preapared as an accompaniment to his well-known 
Arithmetical Studies, the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded 
little book in which the pupil is led from the simplest primary problems, to problems of 
considerable intricacy, all solved by oral analytical methods. Besides its value as 
a drill-book of the analytical, reasoning, and weighing faculties of the mind, the 
methods it employs call upon the pupil for mental alertness and coolness. It requires 


him to think, at call, upon his feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline 
in self-confidence and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooks’s Mental Arithmetic is appreciated by wide-awake teachers is 
shown by its extended and growing use throughout the United States. Have you 
ever tried it in your school-room? If you have, you are using it still. If you have 


not, you should do so at once. 
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The Progressive Course in Reading- Five Books 


By Superintendent Georcs 1. ALpricHu, Brookline, Mass., and ALEXANDER Forses, Chicago, II! 


Supplementary Readers ...... Text-Books on Rea 
THEY | Picture Books. . fas g-s | Well Illustrates 
Dictionaries . . . « » « . THEY | Guides in Word Stu 
ARE { Geographical Readers... ... Preparatory to Ge 
Historical Readers ....... ARE | Introductory to Hi st 
NOT | Literature Readers. .......... | Literary. 
€ SERS Cer aaa ae re Ideal School Books 


Prices: First Book, 20 cents; Second Bock, 30 cents; Third Book, yw cents; Fourth Book, « ats (4 in two parts, 35 
cents each); Fifth Book, 60 cents (also in two parts, 40 cents each). 


THE SIGHT ‘READER (80 pages, 15 cents). This is an ideal py ee or review Reader for primary pupils, partic- 
larly those using THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING, First Book; its vocabulary is confined to the words con- 
tained in the First Book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


70 cultivate the tastes <f pupils for the best Literature ; 
1o give pupus broader information and ideas. 


WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE-—Six Books 


ompiled by Sherman Williams, formerly Superintendent of Schools of Glens Falls, New York, will a nplish the above results 

his series has just been rounded out by the addition of Book Two For Primary Graves, and now covers all grades of com- 
on school work. Wéai/liams’ Chotce Literature is marked by the fine quality and attractiveness of its selections and their 
leadid grading. The books are well printed, well bound, and /ow Ariced 


HULL'S ARITHMETICS—ELEMENTARY, COMPLETE 


A thoroughly practical series—clear, concise and logical, giving excellent mental traming. These are the leading arith- 
metics because of their supertor merit. HULL’S ARITHMETICS are now recognized as tdead te-ct-beoks for common schools 
throughout the United States. You should use them if you want to be in line with the most progressive schools 


MORTON'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 
By Exaza H. Morton 


The Aandsomest and best Elementary Geography in the market. It is new and modern without being full of fads and 
fancies. It contains the essential facts of Geography acmirably presented, 2//wstrations that are geographical, instructive and 
elpful, and maps of the highest grade. (128 pages. Price, 60 cents.) 


In course of preparation: MORTON’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


SHELDON’S VERTICAL WRITING—VAILE’S VERTICAL WRITING 


These systems emphasize the necessity of /reedom cf movement. Through them the greatest speed and ease in writing can 
e attained, without the sacrifice of legibility. in fact, the letters, although artistic, are exceptionally plain and simple in con- 
struction, ‘The movement drill exercises in these copy books are a most valuable feature. Each system comprises copy books 
for all grades. 
SHELDON’S STANDARD WRITING 
The best slant-writing system, following the slant-writing methods of the leading commercial s and colleges. Pupils 
e trained to write with ease a legible, flowing hand. 


SCUDDER’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
CUDDER'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


These combine accuracy and impartiality, a true sense of proportion, breadth of view, clearness and auty of style, admir- 
le arrangement, and a comprehensive system of topical reviews. Scudder'’s Histories have demonstrated in the class-room that 
ey are best school histories of the United States now published. They treat clearly of the Spanish-American Wa: 

VERY'S PHYSICS 

Are recognized everywhere as most successful and popular text-books. In the State of New York, for example, they are used 
e than all other text-books on the subject-combined. 

LL’S RHETORIC 


an exceptionally clear, concise and practical treatise, covering the whole field in a masterly manner. It is the work of a ripe 
ar and an educator of broad experience. 


SHELDON'S WORD STUDIES 
New Edition, vertical script, based on Webster's International Dictionary. It is a storehouse of practi- 
cal Englixh, and aids teachers in making pupils accurate spellers and good writers. Thorough drill is given 
in combining words in sentences. 


Catalogues and Price Lists will be furnished on application. Correspondence is cordially invite 
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Standard Text-Books in 






Zoology and Botany 


Apgars’ New Plant Analysis $0.55 
Burnet’s School Zodlogy 75 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Prac- 
tical Botany .96 
Cooper’s Animal Life 1.2 


5 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children’ .65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave 54 
How Plants Grow, with a 
Popular Flora 
Lessonsin Botany. Revised 
School and Field Book of Bo- 


tany. Lessonsand Flora _ 1.80 
Manual of Botany. Flora 
only. Revised 1.62 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life 
Holder’s Elementary Zoology 1.20 


Hooker’s Botany 5 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs .17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur’ .30 
Neighbors with Wings & Fins .40 


Some Curious Flyers, Creep- 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 


Neighbors .50 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. 
Part |. Mammals .60 
Animal Memoirs. Part ll. Birds .60 
Long’s Home Geography 225 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and 
their Wild Kindred 50 
Living Creatures of Water, 
Land, and Air 50 


Monteith’s Popular Science Reader .75 


Morse’s First Book of Zoology .87 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in 

Zoology QO 

Outdoor Studies .40 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Stud- 
ies 25 
Steele’s Popular Zoology I 
Fourteen Weeks in Zodélogy 1. 
Fourteen Weeks in Botany 1 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature OX 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1.00 





(Jers, and Swimmers .40 Lessons in Botany. Revised .go 
Some Neighbors with Claws New American Botanist and 
and Hoofs 54 Florist 1.75 
Other Notable Books for Schools 
New Education Readers White’s Arithmetics 
Books IL. and II. each $0.35 | First Book $0.30; New Elementary 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship $0.50; New Complete .65 
Books, per dozen -75 | Maxwell’s English Course 
Charts, per set 1.50 Introductory Lessons 40 
Stewart & Coe’s First days in School 25 | Advanced Lessons .60 


The Baldwin Primer 
Baldwin’s School Readers 

Five Book Series or Eight Book Series 
Natural Geographies 


Elementary $0.60; Advanced 1,25 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part L., $0.17; Part II. 22 
Patterson’s American Word Book .25 


Barnes’s National Vertical Penmauship 
Books, per dozen .75 
Charts, per set 1.50 

Milne’s Arithmetics 
Elements $0.30; Intern-.ediate 
Standard 

Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 
Primary $0.35 ; Grammar 


20 
.65 


.65 


ou -| 


Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English +3 
Elements of Grammar & Composition, 50 
Advanced Grammar and Composition .7/ 
Metcalf’s English Series 


Elementary English 40 

English Grammar Gi 
MeMaster’s School History of the United 

“States 1.0 


Overton’s Applied Physiologies 
Primary $0.30; Intermediate 5 
Advanced 80 
Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and 
Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 





Copies sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Twentieth Century 
‘Text-Books @G Now Ready 






























All new, up to date, beautifully illustrated. The perfecti f modern text- 





books. 
Already introduced into such schools as those of New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Indianapolis, Kansas City, 





Fort Wayne, Evansville, Ind., Los Angeles, 
Send for illustrated descriptive Catalogue, and further parti 


and ores of other 






Plant Relations: A First Book of Botany, By JouN MerLe Coutrer, Ph, D., Head of Depart. 


ment of Botany in the University of Chicago. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 





Plant Structures: A Second Book of Botany. By JouN MERLE CouLTerR, A.M., Ph.D. 12me. 
Cloth, $1.20, 











Plants : A Text-Book of Botany. By JOHN MERLE COULTER, Ph, D. 1I2mo, Cloth, $1.80. 
Plant Studies: An Elementary Botany. By JoHN MERLE COULTER, Ph. D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Analytical Key to some of the Common Flowering Plants: 
By JOHN MERLE CouLTER, Ph, D. 12mg. Limp cloth, 45 cents 





A History of the American Nation. By Anprew C. McLaucuiin, A, M., LL. B 
University of Michigan, 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.40. 


Animal Life. A First Book of Zodlogy. By Davin S. JorDAN, M. S., M. D., Ph. D., LL. D., 
g) ) 





President of Leland Stanford Junior University, and VERNON L. KELLO M. S., Leland Stanford 





Junior University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 





The Elements of Physics. By C. Hanrorp HENDERSON, Ph. D., Principal of Pratt High 
School, Brooklyn, and JOHN F. WooDHULL, A. M., Professor of Physical Science, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. With Experiments, $1.25. 





Physical Eaperiments. A Laboratory Manual. By Jonn F. Woo! L, Ph. D., and M. 
B. VAN ARSDALE, Instructor in Physical Science in Horace Mann School 12m Cloth, with 





alternate blank pages, 60 cents. Limp cloth, without blank pages, 45 cents. 





The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. By Asram VAN Evs Youne, Ph.B., 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1t2mo. Cloth,95 cents. With Experiments, $1.10; Labor. 





atory Manual, 45 cents. 






A Text-Book of Geology. By Avzert Perry BricHam, A. M., Geology im 
Colgate University. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.40. 
A Text-Book of Astronomy. By Grorce C. Comstock, Ph. B., LL. B., Director of 





Washburn Observatory, Madison, Wis. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.30. 





A German Reader. By H. P. Jones, Ph. D., Professor of the German Language in Hobart 


“o 





College. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





English Texts. For College entrance Requirements. Best edited and most scholarly series. 





Other volumes of the Twentieth Century Text-Books in an advanced stage of preparation 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
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BROOKS’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


IS USED IN NEARLY ALL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN WHICH MENTGL GRITBMETIC IS TAUGHT 
e e« e« |T IS THE STATE BOOK IN WEST VIRGINIA, 











OREGON, AND SOUTHS GAROLINA ® @e ee eeee 
Neat 12mo 176 Pages Well Bound 


Teaching to Think.—The value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious 
teacher knows, is not so much the acquirement of practical information, as the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers and the cultivation of mental acumen. With this point 
in mind, it is important, at the very beginning of school work in arithmetic, to give 
prominence to methods in which analytical and synthetical processes shall be con- 
stantly employed, so that the pupil shall not only reach correct conclusions, but shall 
reach them by his own logical deductions. The general recognition of the true value 
of arithmetic as a training study, and of the methods by which it most fully becomes 
such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis in connection with arithmeti- 
cal study. All modern school arithmetics have embraced this idea more or less fully 
and the days of teaching arithmetic by rule and by rote are happily of the past. 

One of the leaders—it may truthfully be said, the leader—in the development of 
these normal methods in arithmetic is Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, who preapared as an accompaniment to his well-known 
Arithmetical Studies, the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded 
little book in which the pupil is led from the simplest primary problems, to problems of 
considerable intricacy, all solved by oral analytical methods. Besides its value as 
a drill-book of the analytical, reasoning, and weighing faculties of the mind, the 
methods it employs call upon the pupil for mental alertness and coolness. It requires 
him to think, at call, upon his feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline 
in self-confidence and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooks’s Mental Arithmetic is appreciated by wide-awake teachers is 
shown by its extended and growing use throughout the United States. Have you 
ever tried it in your school-room? If you have, you are using it still. If you have 


not, you should do so at once. 
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The Riverside Literature Series. 


Complete Masterpieces in Prose and Poetry from the greatest 
American and English Authors 


With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. 


EACH REGULAR SINGLE NUMBER, PAPER, 15 CENTS, NET 


RECENT ISSUES. 
THACKERAY’S Henry Esmond. With Introduction and Notes, and with many Illustrations 


by George Du Maurier, Thackeray, and others, (Quintuple Nnmber) paper, 60 cents net; cloth, 
75 cents, net. 

Three Outdoor Papers by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. With a Biographical 
Sketch, and an [Index of Plants and Animals named 

RUSKIN’S Sesame and Lilies, I, Of King’s Treasuries. II. Of Queen's Gardens. 
With Introduction and Notes, 

PLUTARCH’S Life of Alexander the Great. North's Translation, With Introduction 
and Notes. 

SCUDDER’S Book of Legends. 

HAWTHORNE’S Gentle Boy, and Other Tales, With Notes 

LONGFELLOW’S Gilas Corey of the Salem Farms, With Introductory Notes, and an 
Appendix containing Hints and Directions for the Representation of the Play on the Stage. 

POPE’S Rape of the Lock, and Other Poems, Edited by Henry W. Boynton, Instructor in 
English, Phillips Academy, Andover, With an Introduction and N 


(Extra No.) HAWTHORNE’S Selected Twice-Told Tales. New York Regents’ Re- 
quirements. Paper, 20 cents, net; cloth, 30 cents, net. 


OTHER NUMBERS IN PREPARATION. 





A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of each number of the Series will | nt on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., *?#* $f, Boston. 218,270 ft, New York; 











University 
of Michigan 
JUNE 24-AUGUST 9, 1901. ee AUEX WOU 
Faculty of forty professors and instructors. | > on eel (4 f nb 


Eighty courses in twenty-four departments, includ- | 
ding Nature Study and Physical Training. 
Preparatory courses; courses for undergraduates ; 
t Ses, ) 
$: faciliti THE STANDARD 


courses for teachers ; facilities for graduate study. 


Full credit given to all matriculates of the University AMERICAN BRAND 


Uniform tuition fee of $15.00 for the entire session. 
For announcement of courses and detailed infor- Improved patterns for every 
mation address style of writing, including 
E. H. MENSEL, the Vertical System. For 

1 ¢ } . 

nearly 50 years have been 

721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. used in Schools and Com- 


mercial Colleges. 
SUMMER SESSION Samples and special prices 


to teachers on application. 


Cornell University. | SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
July 5 f0 ‘Aug. ‘16, 1901. 349 Broadwey, New York 


84 COURSES IN 19 DEPARTMENTS. 


Summer Session. 




















Good Music and Memory Work 


Ample Facilities for Library and Laboratory Work. The Music and Memory Work, Supplement No. 1, 
{ ee ry | Credit. Comfortable Temperature. Great | which was issued for 198, and comprises Ninety- 
‘ariety of Recreations. Two pages, may still be had. This is a very valua. 
ble Supplement to persons interested in the best lines 
a eae : of School Work. Single copy, 20 cents. Supple- 
For Circular and Book of Views, address ment No. 2, for 1899, 10 cents. Good for Institutes 
THE REGISTRAR, or Schools. Address, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y, | J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


"2 
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Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
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WHE most important feature of a School is the teacher. But the best 


teacher may be fearfully hampered by being compelled to use a poor 
) 5 | 5 <4 





book; a book not adapted to his individual needs, a book not suited to 


| Sa the particular school in which he is teaching, to say nothing of a book 
J not written in accordance with modern methods. This is especially true 


of high school books. Send for the last number of our High School Bulletin. It 


is not only worth having for itself, but it tells a good deal about some of the best 
high school books that have ever been produced by the combination of skill, study 


of the school situation and long practical experience. 


Myers’ General History, - = - $1.50 


President Fetterolf, of Girard College, writes us: 
“TI keep Myers’ General History on my desk, and whenever I have a few moments | 
take it up, and I[ never turn to a page that does not have some things that interest me.” 


This is valuable testimony, and the following, too, is significant: 
“Tt (the writing of these histories) has been a noble, an inspiring, and a singularly usefu) 
life-work. My own debt to Professor Myers, like the debt of a myriad of other teachers 


and a vaster multitude of pupils, ts great GEORGE L. BURR, 
Professor of Ancient and Mediaeval History, 
Cornell University. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra, = $1.12 
As Wentworth’s Geometry stands for the highest things in that subject, so his New School 
Algebra represents the most scholarly and practical treatment of Algebra. The book has been notable 
for several years for its presentation of the subject of factoring. The new edition makes this feature 
even more valuable. The first 100 pages of the book are easier than in previous editions, and it is 
believed that the subject will offer fewer discouragements to beginners when presented in this simpler 
\duced at almost the beginning. so that the work in 


and more interesting way. The equation is intr 
Special chapters are devoted to positive and nega- 


arithmetic and algebra may be readily associated. 
tive numbers, and quadratics are treated with unusual fullness. 


The book is in every way a fitting companion for the Plane and Solid Geometry. It is endorsed 


Taken 
together, the Algebra and Geometry form a series that is unrivaled in all that makes books scholarly, 
teachable and helpful to both pupil and teacher. They are books that lead! 

The wide popularity and national use of the New School Algebra are suggested by the following: 
In each of 26 States, more than 100 Schools are using the boo 
In 13 of these 26 States more than 200 Schools are using the book. 
In 8 of these 13 States more than 300 Schools are using the book. 
In 4 of these 8 States more than 400 Schools are using the book. 
In Pennsylvania more than 500 Schools are using the book. 


GINN & COMPANY, 
1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 


by the best mathematical teachers and recommended by the leading colleges and universities. 
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The Progressive Course in Readin g- —Five Books 


By Supe: intendent Grorce |. Atpricn, Brcokline, Mass., and ALEXANDER For: hicago, II 


{ Supplementary Readers .. . Text-Books or 
THEY | Picture Books . ar ie eee Well Lilustrated 
a Dictionaries . a Ps . THEY | Guides in Wor 
E { Geographical Readers Preparatory to Geog 
wor | Historical Readers i ARE | Introductory to H 


NOT | Literature Readers. . . ae ts | Literary 


Soap Books... , ; Ideal School I 


Prices: First Book, 20 cents; Second Bock, 30 cents; Third Book, 40 cents; Fourth Book ts (als tw 


) parts, 35 
ents each); Fifth Book, 60 cents (also i in two parts, 40 cents each). 


THE SIGHT READER (80 pa 1§ cents). This is an ideal supplemental or review R primary pupils, partic- 
arly those using THE PROGRESS v rk COURSE IN READING, First Book: its vocabulary nfis tot 
ned in the First Book 


e words con- 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


To cultivate the tastes (f pupils for the best Literature ; 
Jo give pupus broader information and ideas 
WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE-—Six Books 


pited by Sherman Williams, formerly Superintendent of Schools of Glens Falls, New York, will ¢ lish the above results 
s series has just been rounded out by the addition of Book Two ror Primary Grapss, and ers all grades of com- 
1 school work. Williams’ Choice Literature is marked by the fine quality and attractiven f its selections and their 
lid grading. ‘The books are well printed, well bound, and /ow priced 


HULL'S ARITHMETICS—ELEMENTARY, COMP. ETE 


A thoroughly practical series—clear, concise and logical, giving exce lient mental traini These are the leading arith- 
fics because of their sup~erior merit. HULL’S ARII HME’ TICS are now recognized as ide si text-beoks for common schools 
ghout the United States. You should use them if you want to be in line with the most pr hools 


MORTON'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By Exraza H. Morton 


Che Aandsomest and Best Elementary Geography in the market. It is new and modern without being full of fads and 
es. Itcontains the essential facts of Geography admirably pre<ented, ://ustrations that are graphical, instructive and 
ful, and maps of the highest grade, (128 pages. Price, 60 cents,) 


In course of preparation: MORTON’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


SHELDON’S VERTICAL WRITING—VAILE’S VERTICAL WRITING 


These systems emphasize the necessity of freedom +f movement. ‘Through them the greatest eed and ease in writing can 
ttained, without the sacrifice of legibility. In fact, the letters, although artistic, are exceptional! n and simple in con- 
tion. The movement drill exercises in these copy books are a most valuable feature. Each syst comprises copy books 
| grades 

SHELDON’S STANDARD WRITING 
The Lest slant-writing system, following the slant-writing methods of the leading commercia and colleges. Pupils 
trained to write with ease a legible, flowing hand 


JDDER’'S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
UDDER’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


hese combine accuracy and impartiality, a true sense of proportion, breadth of view, clearness a eauty of style, admir- 
irrangement, and a comprehensive system of topical reviews. Seudder’s Histories have de ted he class-room that 
are best school histories of the United States now published. ‘They treat clearly of the Spa rican War 

ERY’S PHYSICS 

e recognized everywhere as most successful and popular text books. In the State of New ex they are used 
than all other text-books on the subject combined. 


L’S RHETORIC 


n exceptionally clear, concise and practical treatise, covering the whole field in a masterly 1 
r and an educator of broad experience. 


SHELDON’S WORD STUDIES 
New Edition, vertical script, based on Webster's International Dictionary, It is a 


cal English, and aids teachers in making pupils accurate spellers and good writers 
in combining words in sentences. 


atalogues and Price Lists will be furnished on application. Correspondence is cordially inv 
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Standard Text-Books in 


Zoology and Botany 


Apgars’ New Plant Analysis $0.55 
Burnet’s School Zodlogy 75 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Prac- 
tical Botany .96 
Cooper’s Animal Life 1.25 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave 54 
How Plants Grow, with a 
, Popular Flora .80 


Lessonsin Botany. Revised .94 
School and Field Book of Bo- 


tany. Lessonsand Flora 1.80 
Manual of Botany. Flora 
only. Revised 1.62 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life  .60 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life .60 
Holder’s Elementary Zoology 1.20 
Hooker’s Botany £35 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs .17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur 30 


Neighbors with Wings & Fins 40 
Some Curious Flyers, Creep- 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 


Neighbors .50 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. 
Part 1. Mammals .60 
Animal Memoirs, PartlIl. Birds .60 
Long’s Home Geography 25 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and 
their Wild Kindred .50 
Living Creatures of Water, 
Land, and Air .50 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader .75 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology .87 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in 
Zoology .go 
Outdoor Studies .40 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Stud- 
ies 25 
Steele’s Popular Zoology 1.20 
Fourteen Weeks in Zodlogy 1.00 
Fourteen Weeks in Botany 1,00 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature .go 


Wood's Object Lessons in Botany 1.00 





ers, and Swimmers .40 Lessons in Botany. Revised .go 
Some Neighbors with Claws New American Botanist and 
and Hoofs 54 Florist 1.75 
Other Notable Books for Schools 
New Education Readers White’s Arithmetics 
Books I, and II. each $0.35 First Book $0.30; New Elementary 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 80.50; New Complete 65 
Books, per dozen .75 | Maxwell’s English Course 
Charts, per set 1.50 Introductory Lessons 40 
Stewart & Coe’s First days in School 25 Advanced Lessons .60 
.30 | Lyte’s Language Series 


The Baldwin Primer 
Baldwin’s School Readers 

Five Book Series or Eight Book Series 
Natural Geographies 


Elementary $0.60; Advanced 1,25 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I., $0.17; Part LI. .22 
Patterson’s American Word Book 25 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmauship 

Books, per dozen 75 

Charts, per set 1.50 
Milne’s Arithmetics 

Elements $0.30; Intermediate 30 

Standard 65 
Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 

Primary $0.35 ; Grammar 65 


Eiementary English 30 
Elements of Grammar & Compositicz, ov 


Advanced Grammar and Composition .75 
Metcalf’s English Series 


Elementary English 40 

English Grammar .60 
Mec Master’s School History of the United 

States 1.00 
Overton’s Applied Physiologies 

Primary $0.30; Intermediate 50 

Advanced 80 


Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven 
Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 


Sooks and 


Copies sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
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BROOKS’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


IS USED IN NEARLY 4LL SCHOOLS OF THE 








STATES IN WHIGH MENTAL ARITHMETIC IS 
e e e IT IS THE STATE BOOK IN WEST VIRGINIA, 


OREGON, AND SOUTH GAROLINA ®# @e@ eee eee 


Neat 12mo 176 Pages Well Bound 


Teaching to Think.—The value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious 
teacher knows, is not so much the acquirement of practical information, as the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers and the cultivation of mental acumen. With this point 
in mind, it is important, at the very beginning of school work in thmetic, to give 
con- 


prominence to methods in which analytical and synthetical pro 1] 
stantly employed, so that the pupil shall not only reach correct conclusions, but shall 
reach them by his own logical deductions. The general recognition of the true value 
of arithmetic as a training study, and of the methods by which it most fully becomes 
such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis in connection with arithmeti- 
cal study. All modern school arithmetics have embraced this idea more or less fully 
f 4] 


and the days of teaching arithmetic by rule and by rote are happily; past. 


One of the leaders—it may truthfully be said, the leader—in the development of 
these normal methods in arithmetic is Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, who preapared as an accompaniment to his well-known 
Arithmetical Studies, the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded 
little book in which the pupil is led from the simplest primary problems, to problems of 


considerable intricacy, all solved by oral analytical methods. Besides its value as 


a drill-book of the analytical, reasoning, and weighing faculties of the mind, the 
methods it employs call upon the pupil for mental alertness and coolness. It requires 
him to think, at call, upon his feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline 
in self-confidence and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooks’s Mental Arithmetic is appreciated by wide-awake teachers is 
shown by its extended and growing use throughout the United States. Have you 
ever tried it in your school-room? If you have, you are using it still. If you have 


not, you should do so at once. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


ooo PUBLISHERS o 


614 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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GINN & COMPANY 
622 7 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 
HE most important feature of a School is the teacher. But the best 
teacher may be fearfully hampered by being compelled to use a poor 
ak'$4) book; a book not adapted to his individual needs, a book not suited to 
oe the particular school in which he is teaching, to say nothing of a book 
J not written in accordance with modern methods. This is especially true 
of high school books. Send for the last number of our High School Bulletin. It 
is not only worth having for itself, but it tells a good deal about some of the best 
high school books that have ever been produced by the combination of skill, study 
of the school situation and long practical experience. 


Myers’ General History, = = = $1.50 


President Fetterolf, of Girard College, writes us: 
“IT keep Myers’ General History on my desk, and whenever I have a few moments | 
take it up, and [ never turn to a page that does not have some things that interest me.” 


This is valuable testimony, and the following, too, is significant: 
“It (the writing of these histories) has been a noble, an inspiring, and a singularly useful 
life-work. My own debt to Professor Myers, like the debt of a myriad of other teachers 
and a vaster multitude of pupils, is great.” GEORGE L. BURR, 


Professor of Ancient and Mediaeval History, 
Cornell University. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra, = $1.12 


As Wentworth’s Geometry stands for the highest things in that subject, so his New Schoo! 
Algebra represents the most scholarly and practical treatment of Algebra. The book has been notable 


| the subject of factoring. The new edition makes this feature 
even more valuable. The first 100 pages of the book are easier than in previous editions, and it is 
believed that the subject will offer fewer discouragements to beginners when presented in this simpler 


for several years for its presentation of tl 


and more interesting way. The equation is introduced at almost the beginning. so that the work in 
arithmetic and algebra may be readily associated. Special chapters are devoted to positive and nega- 


tive numbers, and quadratics are treated with unusual fullness. 


The book is in every way a fitting companion for the Plane and Solid Geometry. It is endorsed 
by the best mathematical teachers and recommended by the leading colleges and universities. Taken 


together, the Algebra and Geometry form a series that is unrivaled in all that makes books scholarly, 
teachable and helpful to both pupil and teacher They are books that lead! 
The wide popularity and national use of the New School Algebra are suggested by the following 


In each of 26 States, more than 100 Schools are using the book. 
In 13 of these 26 States more than 200 Schools are using the book. 
In 8 of these 18 States more than 300 Schools are using the book. 


In 4 of these 8 States more than 400 Schools are using the | 
In Pennsylvania more than 500 Schools are using the book. 


GINN & CONIPANY, 


1e2eo Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
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The Progressive Course in Readin &—Five Books 


3y Superintendent Georce I. ALpricHn, Brookline, Mass., and ALEXANDER F ES, ( g 


Supplementary Readers ...... Text-Books on &« 
THEY | Picture Books . . eae, Bd Well Illustrated 
Dictionaries . . a bos oie : Guides in Word-Study 
ARE { Geographical R« aders ies Preparatory to Geography 
Historical Readers ....... £ | Introductory to His 
NOT | Literature Readers... ........ | Literary 
Scrap Books... . 4 Shee a ee Ideal School Book 


; 


Paices: First Book, 20 cents; Second Bock, 30 cents; Third Book, 40 cents; Fourth Book cents (also in two parts, 35 
sents each); Fifth Book, 60 cents (alsc in two parts, 40 cents each). 


THE SIGHT READER (80 pages, 15 cents). This is an ideal supp jlemental or review Re for primary pupils, partic- 
ularly those using THE PROGRESS VE COURSE IN READING, First Book; its vocabular y is confined to the words con- 
tained in the First Book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING— 


To cultivate the tastes cf pupils for the best Literature ; 
lo give pupils broader information and ideas. 
WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE—Six Books 


Compiled by Sherman Williams, formerly Superintendent of Schools of Glens Falls, New York, will a h the above results. 
This series has just been rounded out by the addition of Book Two ror Primary Grapzs, and n overs ail grades of com- 
mon school work. Williams’ Choice Literature is marked by the fine quality and attractiveness of its selections and their 
splendid grading. The books are well printed, well bound, and dow priced 


HULL'S ARITHMETICS—ELEMENTARY, COMPLETE 


A thoroughly practical series—clear, concise and logical, giving excellent mental training. These are the leading arith- 
metics because of their supertor merit. HULL’S ARITHMETICS are now recognized as tdea/ text-books for common schools 


throughoat the United States. You should use them if you want to be in line with the most progressive schools 


MORTON'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 
By Exiza H. Morton. 


The Aandsomest and best Elementary Geography in the market. It is new and modern without being full of fads and 
fancies. It contains the essential facts of Geography admirably presented, i//ustrations that are geographical, instructive and 
helpful, and mags of the highest grade. (128 pages. Price, 60 cents.) 


din course of preparation: MORTON'S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


SHELDON'’S VERTICAL WRITING—VAILE’'S VERTICAL WRITING 


These systems emphasize the necessity of freedom of movement. Through them the greatest oo ed and ease in writing can 
be attained, without the sacrifice of legibility. In fact, the letters, although artistic, are exceptionally plain and simple in con- 
truction, The movement drill exercises in these copy books are a most valuable feature. Each system comprises copy books 
for all grades. 


SHELDON’S STANDARD WRITING 
The best slant-writing system, following the slant-writing methods of the leading commercia s and colleges. Pupils 


are trained to write with ease a legible, flowing hand 


SCUDDER’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SCUDDER'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


These combine accuracy and impartiality, a true sense of proportion, breadth of view, clearness ! beauty of style, admir- 
le arrangement, and a comprehensive system of topical reviews. Scudder'’s Histories have demonstrate: the class-room that 
they are best school histories of the United States now published. They treat clearly of the Spanish-Amer War 
AVERY’S PHYSICS 
Are recognized everywhere as most successful and popular text-books. Im the State of New York, for exauple, they are used 
re than all other text-books on the subject combined. 
iILL’S RHETORIC 
an exceptionally clear, concise and practical treatise, covering the whole field in a masterly m: : the work ofa ripe 
lar and an educator of broad experience. 
SHELDON’S WORD STUDIES 
New Edition, vertical script, based on Webster’s International Dictionary, It is a st 
cal English, and aids teachers in making pupils accurate spellers and good writers. Thor 


in combining words in sentences. 


Catalogues and Price Lists will be furnished on application. Correspondence is cordially invit 


Butler, Sheldon & Company 


HILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 














Standard Text-Books in 
Zoology and Botany 


$0. 


Apgars’ New Plant Analysis 55 

Burnet’s School Zodlogy 75 

Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Prac- 
tical Botany .96 


Cooper’s Animal Life 1.25 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave 54 


How Plants Grow, with a 
Popular Flora .80 

Lessonsin Botany. Revised .94 

School and Field Book of Bo- 


tany. Lessonsand Flora 1,80 
Manual of Botany. Flora 
only. Revised 1.62 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life 60 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life 60 
Holder’s Elementary Zoology 1,20 
Hooker’s Botany 35 


Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs .17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur’ .30 


Neighbors with Wings & Fins .40 
Some Curious Flyers, Creep- 
ers, and Swimmers .40 
Some Neighbors with Claws 
and Hoofs 54 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 


Neighbors .50 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. 

Part l. Mammals .60 

Animal Memoirs. Partll. Birds .60 

Long’s Home Geography 25 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and 

their Wild Kindred -50 
Living Creatures of Water, 

Land, and Air -50 


Monteith’s Popular Science Reader .75 


Morse’s First Book of Zoology .87 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in 

Zoology -go 

Outdoor Studies .40 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Stud- 
ies 25 


Steele’s Popular Zodlogy 1.20 
Fourteen Weeks in Zoédlogy 1.00 
Fourteen Weeks in Botany 1.00 

Treat’s Home Studies in Nature .go 


Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1.00 


Lessonsin Botany. Revised .go 
New American Botanist and 
Florist 1.75 


Other Notable Books for Schools 





New Education Readers 


Books I. and II. each $0.35 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 

Books, per dozen .75 

Charts, per set 1.50 
Stewart & Coe’s First days in School 25 
The Baldwin Primer BO 


Baldwin’s School Readers ; 
Five Book Series or Eight Book Series 
Nattiral Geographies 


Elementary $0.60; Advanced 1,25 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I., 90.17; Part II. 22 
Patterson’s American Word Book D5 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmauship 

Books, per dozen 75 

Charts, per set 1.50 
Milne’s Arithmetics 

Elements $0.30; Intermediate 30 

Standard 65 
Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 

Primary 96.35 ; Gramma! 65 


Copies sent postpaid to 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


any address on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


White’s Arithmeties 


First Book $0.30; New Elementary 


$0.50; New ¢ ‘omplete 65 
Maxwell’s English Course 
Introductory Lessons 40 
Advanced Lessons .60 
Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English 85 


Elements of Grammar & Composition, 50 
Advanced Grammar and Composition .75 
Metcalf’s English Series 
Elementary English 40 
English Grammar 
McMaster’s School History of the United 
States 1. 
Overton’s Applied Physiologies 
Primary $0.30; Intermediate -50 
Advanced 80 
Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and 
Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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[F Your Text-Books 


Wear Out Too Fast 
Become Soiled or Filthy, 


RE RE AS’ 


YOU NEED THE 


Holden Book Covers 
«Repairing Material 
AS AG SAS 


If you adopt the ‘‘Holden System for Preserving Books’’ 


oO 





You then Make your Text-Books last 40 to 60 % longer; 
this Reduces the Annual Outlay for New Books, 
which Lessens the Cost per Pupil to your Board, 
besides Promoting the Natural Laws of Cleanliness, 


to the Satisfaction of Every Taxpayer. 


PROOF? PROOF I! 
School Boards USING our “System” 
pay out for replenishing Text-Books 
one-half Less than Schools NOT 
USING our “System.” 


These figures were taken from Annual City Reports, and are on a four years average. 


For 19 Years we have Dealt with School Boards. 


No Complaints—Thousands of Letters of Praise. Because 
we have kept the Standard of Excellence so High 
in manufacturing our articles. 


Samples and Information will be sent Free on request. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P. O. Box 643. 









GINN & COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 




















SYINCE the last appearance of the JOURNAL, we have issued an attractive little booklet 
entlitled: ‘‘A Word About Township High Schools in Pennsylvania.”’ 





A PART OF THE CONTENTS: 
Superintendent Schaeffer's Advocacy of Township High Schools. 
The Pennsylvania Laws Concerning High Schools 
Are the Young People Being Robbed of Their Birthright ? 
There is much more in this booklet that you will want to read and we shall be glad to send 
it postpaid to any address. It is of no interest whatever outside of Pennsylvania. 




















Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book. 


Used last year by 75% of the pupils studying beginning Latin in the United States. $/.00 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 
Required by most of the colleges, accepted by all. $/.20. 
Allen & Greenough’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Contains every part of Latin Grammar called for below the college grades. $0.95. 
Allen & Greenough’s Cesar s $1.25. 


Allen & Greenough’s Cicero - s $1.40. 
Allen & Greenough’s Virgil s $/.50. 


The handsomest, best, most teachable editions of these classics everissued. Supplied with notes, 
vocabularies, illustrations, maps and diagrams. 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic $1.00. 
Not a puzzle or conundrum in it; practical, useful, business-like. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra $1.12. 


. Clear, logical, thorough. The first few chapters furnish the best Introduction to the science of 
aigebra that was ever written. 


Wentworth’s Revised Geometry. 
Plane, $0.75; Solid, $0.75; Plane and Solid, $1.25. 
The corner-stone of Wentworth’s famous series. Universally used. 
Williams’ Elements of Chemistry «+ $1.10. 
Accurate, Systematic, Interesting. 


Standard English Clasfics Prices vary with size. 


Composed exclusively of the English literature required for college entrance examinations. Send 
for special booklet giving titles, lists of those prescribed for careful study and those for reading in 


each particular year. 


Davis’ Physical Geography - s $1.25. 


The most practical and tne most scholarly Elementary Physical Geography. 


Ginn & Company have made a close and skillful study of the needs of the high school and have 
long held a notable pre-eminence as publishers of the best books for the higher grades. 
Correspondence is cordially invited. 


CGINN & COMPANY, 
1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
2 














Twentieth Century 





Text= Books Now Ready 




















A History of the American Nation. McLaveu.in. 
Plant Relations: A First Book of Botany, CovuLrer. $1.10. 
Plant Structures: A Second Book of Botany, CouLTer. $1 
Plants: Plant Relations and Plant Structures, in one volume. COULTEI 
Plant Studies: An Elementary Botany, : 
An Analytical Key to some of the Common Flowering Plants: 
COULTER. 45 cents. 
Animal Life. A First Book of Zodlogy. JoRDAN and Ke! 
The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
ments, $1.10. Experiments separately, 45 cents. 
A Text-Book of Astronomy. Comsro 
A Text-Book of Geology. Bricuam. 
The Elements of Physics, Usrxverson 


ments, $1.25. 


COULTER. $1,25 


Physical Experiments. 
limp cloth, without blanks, 45 


1 German Reader. 


DDD DDD D0 DDD? D» Dr? 


ENGLISH TEXTS 
Uniform binding. Cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. 


ol 


Shakspere’s Macbeth, Jones 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. Bakes 

Selections from Milton’s Shorter Poems, 

Macauley’s Essays on Milton aad Addison. 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, E1 
Tennyson’s The Princess. BAKER. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, CRANE, 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. MARSHALL. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner, Jones and CoLpy 


SEND FOR FULL FARTICULARS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 








BROOKS’S MENTAL ARITFMETIC 








IS USED IN NEG@RLY ALL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN WHICH MENTAL 4RITHMETIC IS TAUGHT 
e e e IT IS THE STATE BOOK IN WEST VIRGINIG, 


OREGON, AND SOUTH GAROLINA @ @e ee eneee 
Neat 12mo 176 Pages Well Bound 


Teaching to Think.—The value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious 
teacher knows, is not so much the acquirement of practical information, as the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers and the cultivation of mental acumen. With this point 
in mind, it is important, at the very beginning of school work in arithmetic, to give 
prominence to methods in which analytical and synthetical processes shall be con- 
stantly employed, so that the pupil shall not only reach correct conclusions, but shall 
reach them by his own logical deductions. The general recognition of the true value 
of arithmetic as a training study, and of the methods by which it most fully becomes 
such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis in connection with arithmeti- 
cal study. All modern school arithmetics have embraced this idea more or less fully 
and the days of teaching arithmetic by rule and by rote are happily of the past. 

One of the leaders—it may truthfully be said, the leader—in the development of 
these normal methods in arithmetic is Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, who preapared as an accompaniment to his well-known 
Arithmetical Studies, the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded 
little book in which the pupil is led from the simplest primary problems, to problems of 
considerable intricacy, all solved by oral analytical methods. Besides its value as 
a drill-book of the analytical, reasoning, and weighing faculties of the mind, the 
methods it employs call upon the pupil for mental alertness and coolness. It requires 
him to think, at call, upon his feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline 
in self-confidence and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooks’s Mental Arithmetic is appreciated by wide-awake teachers is 
shown by its extended and growing use throughout the United States. Have you 
ever tried it in your school-room? If you have, you are using it still. If you have 


not, you should do so at once. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


ooo PUBLISHERS ooo 


614 ARCH SI., PHILADELPHIA. 











SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Por Holiday or Last Day of School Pres- 
ents, nothing can exceed the value of these souve- 
nirs for the price 

There are three forms as follows : 

1. Cabinet Picture Form—always preferable 
when the photograph of teacher is to be added, as 
it goes directly into the family album and stays 
there. Price—r1o Souvenirs gc. Extra ones at 
lc. each 

2. Booklet 


mottoes, 





Form— 
choice elegant 
over design united with 
silk floss Price—-10 sou- 
venirs or less, 75: Extra 
ones 3c. each. 

3. Round Corner 
Form—two cards being 
united with silk cord 
Price—1o Souvenirs 60c 
Extra ones 2c. each, 


New Designs just 
completed for Round 
Corner Form. Other 
new designs will be 
added shortly. 

Cut shows one-half size 
and gives but a vague idea 
of the beauty and elegance 
of these Souvenirs when 
printed in finest gold and 
colored inks on the very 
yest of material. Their 
historical and social value 
cannot be over-esiimated. 

We pay postage. Num- 
ber of Souvenirs ordered 
must equal or exceed the 
number of scholars and 
officers. Address, 
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G. BIXLER & CO., Wooster, Ohio. 





Dixon’s —+—_.~—= 
Colored Crayons 


Include every shade necessary tothe most 
delicate and varied effects, whether in 
Nature Study, AMlistoric or Conventional 
Ornamentation, or Map Drawing : 


DIXON’S 
“AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS 
ARE THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. 
The Dixon Company have a commodious and well 


equipred store at No, 1020 Arch St, Philadelphia, 
where all visiting teachers are made welcome. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The Lehigh University. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


[I-12 


The University offers the following courses 


I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. - 


rt. The Classical Course. 2. The Latin-Scientific C 


Il. IN TECHNOLOGY. : 
tr, The Course in Civil Engineering. 2. The Course in 
Mechanical Engineering. 3. The Course in Metallurgy 
4. The Course in Mining Engineering. 5. The Course 
in Electrical Engineering. 6. The Course in Analytica 
Chemistry. 7. Ihe Course in Geology. 
Ill. COMBINED COURSES. 
Covering five or six years and leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. 
For further information, for Registers of the University, and 
for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 
THE REGISTRAR OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses Arts, Philosophy and Science, Civil, Min- 


Electrical FE 


mencement June rot 


g, ngineering ar Annual Com- 


Make Your Work Easy 


BY USING SAMPSON’S 


EXAMINATION RECORDS 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


recording 1 s of Examinations 
througho t the year, with a1 ummary o! the 
tardiness, presence, absen und deportment of each 


| 
tabular and compr nsive Price : 


Arranged for 


pupil in a iorm. 
No. I, complete record for 64 pupils, 40 cents; No. 


2, complete record for 9 ipils, 5ocents. Address, 


CUSHING & COMPANY, Publishers, 


79-81 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. 


a— The Pennsylvania District Register 
o by express or $5.00 
it, and remitting 
amount here uamed with order for the book. Address, 

J. FP. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


~v 


will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (g4 


by mail), to any School Board desiring 








Members of School Boards. 





Education in Pennsylvania.—The number of School Districts in the State of 
Pennsylvania, as shown by the last annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is now 2,510; the number of Schools, 28,330; teachers employed in the 
Common Schools, 29,390; the pupils enrolled, 1,151,880; total number of schools, 
28,330; of which 15,720 are Graded Schools ; total annual cost of the system, $21,- 
476,994.90; State appropriation for the school year ending June 1, 1899, $5,000,- 
000; and the estimated value of school property, $54,797,506.32! The average 
monthly salary of male teachers is $44.25; of female teachers, $37.74. The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal is the official organ of this great educational interest. As 
the law permits all Directors to subscribe for The Journal out of the school funds 
of their respective districts, there seems no reason why every progressive Board in 
the State should not, as soon as organized, place the names of its members upon The 
Journal mailing list. Will they not do this for the Fiftieth Volume, which begins 
with the July Number? Wherever The Journal circulates most generally, there 
are usually to be found the best school buildings, best school teachers, best school 


directors, best school atmosphere, best schools. 


Directors as Subscribers. 








More Directors than Teachers now read 7he /ourna/, and in consequence it feels bound 
to aid them in the discharge of their dut to the full extent of its power, providing matte 
interesting and profitable to themselves personally, no less than in the capacity of public officials 
The only peculiar part of our Ame in 10 ication is the larg s entrusted to our 
local Boards of School Directors Vl r let us give this system better light and truer 
life, and show to the world that a people n ma heir own school To this work 7 
Journal is pledged, and it asks the genet c port of t hose hands it would strengthen 

THE BOARDS of Pottsville, Ashland, Erie, Reading, Lebanon, Lancaster, Bethlehe "% Easton, McKeesport 
Danville, Lewisburg, Mifflinb ITg, c rlisl , Oakmont, Swissvale, Wilkinsburg, Shamokin, Wellsboro, Meadville, 
Altoona, Duncansville, Centralia, Doylestown, Carbondale, Irvona, Troutville, Columbi a, Catasauqua, Braddock 
bor., Braddock t twp Jenkint ywn, Royersford, Roy Connellsville, Beaver Falls, Latrobe, Mount Joy, Derry 
Holidaysburg, Butle r, Pheenixville, Bristol, Ambler, Elk Lick, West Pittston, alkene: Minersville, Mahanoy 
City, Johnstown, Bellfonte, Phillipsburg, Cresson, Waynesboro, Harford, Lansford, Womelsdorf, Penbrook, Har 
mony, Swarthmore, Yar lley, Paradise, Lykens, Steelton, Spring City, Elizapethtown, Rochester, Hyndman, 
Crafton, Duquesne, Manheim, Verona, Lehighton, Charleroi, Grand Valley, Tamaqua, Summit Hill, E. Mauch 
Chunk, Sayre, Towanda, Barnesboro, Gallitzin, St Collece, St. Petersburg, Punxsutawney, New Kensing gton 
La Porte, New Berlin, Freeland, So. Renevo, Sc , Blo burg, Boyertown, New Cumberland, Selinsgrove. 
Lansdowne, Mt. Union, West Chester, Ephrata, Upper Darby, So. Greensburg, Susquehanna, Saegerstow1 
Hummelstown, ae a> lle, Cheltenham, North Woodbury, New Hope, Du Bois, Halifax, Olyphant, Dorrancetoz, 
Narberth, Pen Argyl, Mount Ca , Riversi Hughestown, South Bethlehem, Edwardsville, Wyoming, Port 
Alleghany, Hz tboro, Ww Consh« yhocken, Freemansburg, Wat town, Picture Rocks, Demston, Tamaqua, Yor! 
— Wilmerding, and othe towns, : Five Hundred School Districts in the v 

unties, hav een o 1 4 during t year \ largely t Inct thi ist f subscrit 
coms tons Mhete Volume, 1 kin valua iT tor il itie ind w 
shall be grateful if S ‘ar l tt d Journal at o1 
with name desir« where the Board is 1 
newing subscription st ! printed n st, thus avoiding th 
risk of mistakes from resett t Lo > Four Pages of Contents of Volume 4g, just closed. 
Premium Portrait to Subscribers for the New Volume 50. 

PREMIUM PORTRAIT We sl f expense, to every Ss ol Director subscribing for tI 
Volume 50 a p Hist I ! s treasur nany H eor § ol—the noble head 
Abraham vaneuin the Mart I 1 t ul ! best tl l 

b incol 
Abraham Lincoln. 

DIRECTORS ALIVE TO THE EDUCATION AL WORK.—The T: sman, Manufacturer, Mechanic, or Pr 
fessional man, who wishes to know what is d sp 1 fiel f or, reads the newspaper or journals tl 
are published in the interest of his specialty, a thus acq es new ideas in regard to it, and keeps himself abreast 
of the times. The Educational Work is no exception to this rule, and those in charge of this important interest— 
whether Teachers or Directors—should get ideas from ever juarter where they are to be had What, therefore 
The Scientific American is to the manufacturer ar I | Pennsylvania Sch Journal is to the Schor 
Directors and School Teachers in the Keystone State “Twenty per cent. of the Directors throughout the State r« 
ceived Zhe Journal monthly during the year just sed. There was but one County in the state that did not have 
greater or less number of its Di rect rs enrolled ring the year, and we are assured that it has been worth far more 
than it cost to every County in Pennsylvania. Our hearty thanks are hereby tendered our friends and patrons 

r and profitable tothem that they will not be willing to do 


the School Boards. “We shall try to make it so int 


without it. It is the unanimous opinion of Superinten fe ate and Leading Educators that, if read by all our Directors 


and Teachers, the whole work of Education among us would be rendered more efficient 

Please remit funds by Check, Draft, Money-Order or Registered Letter. When money is enclosed, please have 
letters registered. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to do so. The Register fee is on); 
eight cents. Z®>-A receipt will in all cases be sent for use of Treasurer in making up his account. 


J. P. MceCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 

















The Progressive Course in Readin g—Five Books 





By Superintendent Grorce I. ALpricn, Brookline, Mass., and ALEXANDER Forsss, Chicago, Ill 
Supplementary Readers ... . ‘Text-Books on Reading 
THEY Picture Books . . ie hg é° 9 | Well Illustrated 
Dictionaries . » « « +». » THEY | Guides in Word y 
ARE 4 Geographical PS. Sc Preparatory to Geography 
Historical Readers . ; . . » ARE | Introductory to H ry 
NOT | Literature Readers. .......... Literary 
- Sera ap oe es ee to ES a . Ideal School B« 
Prices: First Book, 20 cents; Second Book, 30 cents; Third Book, 40 cents; Fourth Book ents (also in two parts, 35 


ents each); Fifth Book, 60 cents (also in two parts, 4o cents each 


THE SIGHT READER (80 pages, 15 cents). This is an ideal supplemental or review R er for primary pupils, partic- 
ilarly those using THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING, First Book; its vocabulary nfined to the words con- 
tained in the First Book. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING— 


To cultivate th. 1stes cf pupils for the best Literature ; 
To give pupils broader information and ideas. 


WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE—Six Books 


mpiled by Sherman Williams, formerly Superintendent of Schools of Glens Falls, New York, will a sh the above results 
Chis series has just been rounded out by ‘the addition of Book Two ror Primary Grapss, a ers all grades of com 
1on school work. Williams’ Choice Literature is marked by the fine quality and attract ts sel ms and their 





eadid grading. The books are well printed, well bound, and dvw Ariced 


HULL'S ARITHMETICS—ELEMENTARY, COMPLETE 


leading arith- 


A thoroughly practical series—clear, concise and logical, giving excellent mental training hese are the 
metics because of their supertor merit. HULL’S ARITHMETICS are now recognized as idead text-do0ks for common schools 
hroughout the United States. You should use them if you want to be in line with the most | ‘ e schools 


MORTON'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By Exvirza H. Morton, 


The Aandsomest and best Elementary Geography in the market. It is new and modern thout being full of fads and 
es. It contains the essential facts of Geography admirably presented, ://ustrations that aré graphical, instructive and 
pful, and mags of the highestgrade. (128 pages. Price, 60 cents.) 


in course of preparation: MORTON'S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


SHELDON'S VERTICAL WRITING—VAILE’'S VERTICAL WRITING 


These systems emphasize the necessity of freedom of movement. ‘Through them the great peed and ease in writing can 
be attained, without the sacrifice of legibility. In fact, the letters, although artistic, are exceptionally plain and simple in con- 
struction. The movement drill exercises in these copy books are a most valuable feature. | f mprises copy books 


for all grades. 


SHELDON’S STANDARD WRITING 
The best slant-writing system, following the slant-writing methods of the leading comme S is and colleges. Pupils 


are trained to write with ease a legible, flowing hand 


SCUDDER’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SCUDDER’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


These combine accuracy and impartiality, a true sense of proportion, breadth of view, clea s and auty of style, admir- 
able arrangement, and a comprehensive system of topical reviews udder’s Histories have de strated in the class-room that 
they are best school histories of the United States now published They treat clearly of the S; American War 


AVERY'S PHYSICS 


Are recognized everywhere as most successful and popular text. book In the State of N« for exaiple, they are used 
more than all other text-books on the subject combined. 





HILL'S RHETORIC 


Is an exceptionally clear, concise and practical treatise, covering the whole field in a master er. It is the work ofa ripe 
scholar and an educator of broad experience. 


SHELDON’S WORD STUDIES 


; 


New Edition, vertical script, based on Webster’s International Dictionary. It is a storehouse of practi- 
cal English, and aids teachers in making pupils accurate spellers and good writer lrhorough dr given 
in combining words in sentences. 





Catalogues and Price Lists will be furnished on application. Correspondence is cordially 








Butler, Sheldon & Company 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR 


New Education Readers. 
Books IL. and IIL. each 
Book LII 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Books. per dozen 
Charts, per set 
Stewart & Coe’s First Days 
The Baldwin Primer 
Baldwin’s Schoo! Readers 
Five Book Series 
Eight Book Series 


~ 


in Schoo! 





CHOOLS 


35 First Book $0.30; New Elementary 
AO $0.50: New Complete 65 
Maxwell’s English Course 
75 [Introductory Lessons 40 
0) Advanced Lessons .60 


White’s Arithmeties 


25 + Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English $0.35; Elements 
of Grammar and ¢ Jomposition, $0.50: 
Advanced Grammar and ¢ omposition 75 
Metcalf’s Euglish Series 





Natural Geographies Elementary English AO 
Elementary $0.60; Advanced 2 English Grammar .60 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book Field’s Grammar School History of the 
Part I., 90.17; Part LI. 22 United States 1.00 
Patterson’s American Word Book 25 Overton’s Applied Physiologies 
Barnes’s Nationa] Vertical Penmanshi Primary $0.30; Intermediate 50 
Books, per dozen 75 Advanced 80 
Charts, per set 10 Natural Course in Music 
Milne’s Arithmetics Full Course—Seven Boc’: ™d 
Elements $0.30; Intermediate 30 Charts 
Standard 65 Short Course—Two Book 
Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 
Primary $0.35; Gramma} 5 
CHO/CHE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Famous Stories Nature Study 
ane’s Stories for Childre $0.25 | - hy Pex ; + 
Lane vo — for . ve : z ilolder’s Stories of Animal Life $0.60 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables 35 > tes ae : vy 
Awe: . | Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 
Old Greek Stories Ad hese ; 50 
Old Stories of the East 15 ay. - me w 
Jd storie oo z , Dana’s Plants and Their Children 68 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold ' | Needham’s Outdoor Studi 40 
, ee ‘ : ‘ : dies > 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories 5 
Holbrovk’s "Round the Year in Mytha ; 
. History 
song uv 
Clarke’s oe Nights 60 | Kocleston’s Stories of Great Americatis 
. = » . ry » “ 
Sony of tin ; for Little Americans 40 
Story of Aeneas : Stories of American Life and Ad- 
Story of Ulysses = venture 5) 
_ ’ ; Ss { 4 te y - . rT" . 
Defoe . are me yr i a: Gruerber’s Story of the Thirteen Colonies .65 
Dic kens ° ie vnc i bes 5 Story of the-Great Republic 65 
> a > - 
. Little sn a me Story of the English 65 
yess men! Po 2 pe Story of the Chosen. Peaple 60 
Quentin urwart r Story of the Greeks 60 
« ¢ 4 
Talisman G h Story of the Romans 60 
statin teed us Clarke’s Story of Caesa 45 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiia 
Islands 15 Patriotic and Moral 
Payne’s Geograph ‘cal Nature Studies 26 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers farkwick & Smith’s The True Citizen .60 
Asia $0.60; North America $0.6 Persons’s Our Country in Poem and 
South America 60 Prose a) 
Copies sent to any lress ostyaid, on receipt of price 


AMERICAN N BOOK COMPANY & 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 











60 
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45 
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